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A Demonstration of Popular Interest 


Youngsters show a lively interest in the activities of white mice at the Foods-for-Health Show, which was given 
by the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration and Tuberculosis Committee of the A.I.C.P. in New York City 
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Practical tome Economics 





Home Economics in New York State 


By Marion S. VAn LIEW 


Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics Education, State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


HE administration of home eco- 

nomics education in the public 

schools of New York State is 
vested in the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education. The work of this Bureau in- 
cludes the organization and administra- 
tion of home economics in the elementary 
schools, the junior and _ senior high 
schools, the part time schools, 
evening schools and the teacher 
training institutions and classes. 

After a definite study of the 
needs and possibilities of this 
type of work in the state, recent 
progress has been directed along 
the following lines: instruction of 
the communities and school ad- 
ministration in the objectives of 
the work and methods to reach 
such objectives, and in the pro- 
gram which the state has set up to 
fill the various needs recognized ; 
the appointment of advisory com- 
mittees for the work in the local- 
ity; the improvement of the 
equipment; the cooperation of or- 
ganized groups of women in the 
communities ; and location of per- 
sons with leadership qualities, 
who may be guided to develop 
these qualities, in order to be 
ready to take up positions of lea- 
dership in the next few years. 

During the past year, forty-five 
centers were visited where groups 
of school administrators and 
citizens heard the plan for proper 
school curricula for home eco- 
nomics courses, the content of the various 
courses, satisfactory housing and equip- 
ment, teachers’ certification, suggestions 
for the cooperation of the school and 
community, and the plan of work to meet 
the present and future needs of that in- 
dividual community. 

The appointment by the Board of Edu- 
cation, superintendent and principal of 
an advisory committee has been endorsed 
for a number of years. These commit- 
tees have been more active during the 
last year than formerly and have proved 
of much benefit to the Homemaking De- 
partment. The teachers have been able to 


know the women of the community better 
and to find easy entrance into the homes 
of the students, thus becoming acquainted 
with the homes of the community, and, 
as a result, are able to give a type of 
homemaking work suited to the home 
conditions. 

This group, in becoming more familiar 
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with the homemaking work in the school, 
has been able to disseminate information 
and thus give publicity to the depart- 
ment. The very fact of building up this 
cooperation between home and school has 
given more prestige to the work not only 
in the town but in the school. In some 
localities it has been the means of secur- 
ing better housing and equipment for the 
work, 

The acquaintance of the homemaking 
teacher with the homes of the community 
has opened for the teachers a more satis- 
factory social life than was ever thought 
possible previously to this time. 


532780 


Since the content of the home eco- 
nomics courses has been broadened to in- 
clude other phases of home economics 
than food and clothing, it has been neces- 
sary to change the type of housing and 
equipment to give satisfactory facilities. 
A home, a school apartment or some 
suitable combination of the rooms in a 
home, is now necessary in order 
to teach such work as care of the 
house, home management, care of 
children, house planning, house 
furnishing, entertaining at home, 
home nursing, and the family 
relations. 

When the school architects 
learned that the Bureau of Home 
Economics was ready to assist in 
making plans for satisfactory 
housing and equipment, six firms 
asked to learn the recommenda- 
tions of this office, one firm hav- 
ing presented for approval plans 
for four new departments. 

For the first time since the in- 
ception of the Bureau of Home 
Economics it has enlisted the co- 
operation of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics 
has been made a member of the 
committee of the American home. 
The Federation, through this 
committee, has pledged itself to 
support the department program. 

As homemakers in this state 
and as women interested in edu- 
cation especially for girls, no 
more satisfactory group for understand- 
ing this program could have been se- 
cured. A_ representative of a local 
group is often invited to act on the ad- 
visory committee. Through this contact a 
splendid cooperation is set up, the club 
and class members each taking oppor- 
tunities to invite attendance at special 
meetings or discussions. These groups, 
working together, aid in securing better 
housing and equipment for the work. 

A recent plan of cooperation has been 
developed with this group in the parti 
cipation of the home economics teacher 
and her classes with the program of the 
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American Home Department, in building 
and furnishing homes in various parts of 
the state. These houses are representa- 
tive homes, equiped and furnished to meet 
the standards of efficiency operating as 
well as to meet the need of satisfactory 
environment for right family life. These 
houses are open for study at all times 
during construction as well as furnishing, 
so that teachers with their students may 
benefit by the problems presented and 
solved. There has been no finer oppor- 
tunity offered the home economics teacher 
for centers of study of the many phases 
of homemaking than this. 

During the past two years thirty-six 
new departments of home economics have 
been organized. These are in the many 
parts of the state, no one district intro- 
ducing work to a greater extent than 
another. 

Results of inspection by the Bureau 
have brought about definite improvement 
of housing and equipment for the schools 
where the work has been carried on for 
several years. 

Cooperation with the homes of the 
community in order to secure for the 
student groups houses for centers of 
study and the solution of practical prob- 
lems, has been another feature of this 
program. These homes are used by the 
teacher when the school does not afford 
proper quarters for the study of house 
care, home management, family meal 
preparation, house furnishing, child care, 
etc. 

Instead of confining the home eco- 
nomics work of the seventh and eigth 
grades to cooking and sewing as has 
been the practice for many years, this 
program has been enlarged to include a 
series of lessons on the several other 
phases of homemaking activities. Various 
groups of lessons cover house care, in- 
cluding the proper cleaning equipment 
and materials and standard practices; 
care of the baby or younger members 
of the family which includes proper food 
and clothing, table manners, rest and 
sleep, bathing and dressing, play; thrift 
and an appreciation of money and its 
uses; health of the individual and family ; 
improving the home and its surroundings ; 
family life and how to entertain in the 
home; care of the sick at home and first 
aid. 

There are several agencies in almost all 
communities which, by cooperation, can 
assist in making these lessons of value. 
The school or district nurse may be will- 
ing to assist in the lessons on child care 
and home nursing. In return, the class 


may assist the nurse in her examination 
of the children and keeping of records. 
The kindergarten may be used as a help- 
ful agency in furnishing an observation 
center when children’s habits are studied 
and may be a practice center for the play 
or story hour. 


If the school has no apartment a home 
nearby the school is often secured for 
carrying out some of the problems of 
house care. 

Some years ago the state set up a four 
year vocational course in home economics 
including eight different courses, which 
was given special state aid. A supervised 
home project is required for each course. 
Since this course is prepared fundamen- 
tally for training future homemakers, the 
proper housing and equipment is neces- 
sary. Organization and managerial prob- 
lems of the house and family are the 
basis of this work. The study of family 
life and community as a human relation- 
ship problem finds an important place in 
the class study and discussions. A study 
of the homemaker’s personal problems 
and the use of her leisure time are also 
a part of this program. 





Heart’s Desire 
By LeExtE DEAN ROBERTSON 


I know that I shall run away, 
Before the years go by, 

To find a lonely kitchen 
And bake an apple pie. 


A blue and emerald morning, 
A mockingbird’s clear trill, 

A kitchen with white curtains, 
And tulips on the sill! 


There I shall pare red apples, 
And sprinkle on each slice 
A snowy drift of sugar 
And a little whiff of spice. 


I'll dot the top with butter, 
Dewy yellow from cool crocks, 

And the fragrant smell of baking 
Will outscent the four-o’clocks. 


And folk who call me foolish 
Will pass and envy me, 

And stop and sniff about a bit, 
And ask themselves to tea! 
(Reprinted from “Hospital Topics.’’) 











Approximately one-fourth of the voca- 
tional homemaking departments of the 
state now have apartments, or houses 
for their use, or a nearby home of some 
interested homemaker which is used as 
a study and practice center. 

For the first time a regents comprehen- 
sive examination in homemaking has been 
required of all students completing the 
four years of work. Over three hundred 
took this examination this past school 
year. 

A committee of teachers prepares this 
examination which includes essay ques- 
tions, and objective types as follows; 
multiple choice, true and false, and com- 
pletion. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Elective courses in all the eight courses 
in the vocational program may be offered 
in any school, but require less time per 
week but for a longer time and with no 
required home project. These courses 
fit into a school curriculum where the 
vocational course is not suitable. 


A survey or introductory course in 
home economics has been organized re- 
cently in the state to meet the demand 
for a single course in high schools where 
more work in this subject is not possible. 
This course is received enthusiastically by 
many centers but will be almost univer- 
sally adopted when more credit is al- 
lowed. A noticable demand is arising 
from the school administrations of every 
quarter of the state for equivalent credit 
for home economics with that given for 
mathematics and other academic courses. 


There are three institutions of collegi- 
ate rank supported by the state preparing 
teachers of home economics and seven 
others of private rank. Comparatively 
few of these graduates leave the state 
for work in other states. Students ma- 
joring in home economics from these in- 
stitutions receive a degree. So the stan- 
dards for teachers of this subject are 
high. 

Eighteen cities of the state have city 
supervisors, and there will develop in the 
near future a similar need in other cen- 
ters of the state. The searching out of 
persons with qualities of leadership is an 
urgent need in order to properly fill these 
positions when they open. 

The part time school program for 
homemaking has been very effective and 
is resulting in an instruction that is di- 
rectly benefitting the girl in her daily life. 
The teaching in the classroom has helped 
her meet problems of illness in the home, 
clothe herself on a limited income, select 
proper food to keep her body satisfac- 
torily nourished, and find recreation 
which is possible and satisfying in rela- 
tion to her time and money. The follow- 
up program has given the teacher an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe the special 
needs of the student. 

Many of these girls marry while in 
school or soon after, so that valuable 
parts of the courses are found to be a 
study of home and home life and what 
it means to direct a home. Child care 
and education form an important and 
most interesting part of the work. Real 
babies have been brought into the class- 
room and smaller children for study prob- 
lems and physical care. 

A study of the average home of today 
and the duties of the modern homemaker 
lead us to believe that educational courses, 
if properly organized for the homemaker, 
will help her to adjust herself to the 
changing conditions of the home and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Making the Most of the 
High School Girl's (lothing Budget 


By Grace C, DIMELow 


Director, Educational Service Department, 


AKING the most of the cloth- 
ing allowance of a girl in 
high school has three distinct 

phases. These are so outstanding in a 
study of costs and expenditures that with- 
out dogmatism, they may be set down as 
rules: First, make sure that the allow- 
ance for the high school girl is really 
determined by a thorough analysis and 
apportionment of the family clothing bud- 
get; second, decide on a definite plan of 
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spending this allowance that covers two 
years, and always purchase clothing with 
this plan in mind; third, estimate how, 
for this individual of certain tastes and 
habits, the best economies can be effected 
both in the original purchases and during 
the life of the wardrobe. 

Before any member of a family can 
effectively plan a budget for clothing or 
anything else, the family as a whole must 
have a definite plan of expenditures. 


Either of these smart frocks, complete with trimmings and belts, may be made 

economically by the high school girl, in medium to good quality wool jersey or 

flannel, for approximately $7.50; in tweed or flannel, for approximately $9.50. 

Retail prices, purchased ready-to-wear, $15.00—$25.00, depending on type and 
quality of fabric. 
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With the great variety of occupations, 
climates, methods of living, number of 
children per family, and, most important, 
variety of incomes that. must embrace all 
expenses, (those relatively constant as 
well as those variable) it is impossible to 
make an inflexible law governing the 
exact percentages of the family budget 
that may be allotted to clothing or the 
percentages of the family clothing bud- 
get that may be allotted to each member. 
Realizing that all these factors control 
actual sums of money that may be ex- 
pended as well as percentages, we may 
still profit by investigations into this sub- 
ject which prove that there is a minimum 
and a maximum standard that provides 
for the most intelligent dressing of every 
family and individual untler the particu- 
lar circumstances of his mode of life. 
According to Dr. Benjamin Andrews, 
these standards may be classified on a 
basis of level of income, and certain per- 
centages may be used as guides. 

The minimum standard that provides 
protection and decency for a family of 
five, having an annual income of $1,500 
may allow $250 for clothing; for the 
man $70, for the woman $60 and for the 
three children $120, approximately. 
Where one child is of high school age, 
and the other younger, this sum might 
be apportioned to the three $50, $40, and 
$30 according to age.* This clothing al- 
lowance of $250 represents 16% of the 
income. 

The comfort standard that provides 
protection, some variety, and more at- 
tractiveness for a family of five having 
an income of $2,000 approximately, may 
allow 20% for clothing, or about $400; 
the man in this case would need to spend 
$100, the woman, $125, and the three 
children $75, $65, and $40, respectively.* 


raat 


Where one child is a high school girl, 
there may be demands that would in- 
crease her expenditures. Another appor- 
tionment of the $400 that would be fair 
in such a family gives the man $100, the 
woman $110, the high school girl $85, and 
the other two children $65, and $40. 

As the income increases, the percent- 
age for clothing increases slightly, up to 
25%, an average for the liberal standard 
set by an income of $10,000 while the 
amount of money available for each mem- 
ber of the family naturally increases in 
proportion. Where the percentage is 20% 
to 22% for the family’s clothing, repre- 
senting $600 to $1,000, the high school 
girl may be allowed approximately $150 * 
to $175. And so on up the scale of in- 
comes until a maximum of approximately 
$300 to $400 for the high school girl is 
reached. 

It is obvious, with existing prices and 
with the recognition we give in the class- 
room as well as in every day life, to the 
importance of being fittingly and becom- 
ingly dressed, that a clothing allowance 
of $50 a year demands every bit of in- 
genuity at the command of the high school 
girl. Even her allowance as the family 
income increases, from $75, through $85, 
$100, $125, to $150, will not permit ex- 
travagances or expenditures that have no 
definite place in a scheme carefully de- 
signed to utilize the money to the best 
possible advantage. Such a plan should 
be made for two years, definitely, an‘ 
with a third year in mind when the more 
expensive items are purchased. To illus- 
trate, it is a greater economy for the 
sake of both the appearance and the ulti- 
expenditure to consider wearing 
design 


mate 
quality, protective quality and 
when purchasing a coat. 
tween two winter coats, one at $50 prom- 
ising satisfaction for two or three sea- 
sons and one at $40 not entirely satisfac- 
tory the first, suggesting replacement af- 


In choosing be- 


ter two year’s service, there should be no 
hesitation in purchasing the coat at $50. 

Much study has been devoted to dis- 
covering a ratio of costs of outer cloth- 
ing to under clothing, and accessories, 
that would key the divisions of an indi- 
vidual clothing budget and by establish- 
ing a definite sum for each class of gar- 
ments, safeguard the whole. If such a 
complete guage were available it would 
be one of our most effective means of 
setting up the individual plan and getting 
the greatest value from every dollar spent 
for clothes. The material on this study is 
available to all teachers, so we will not 
quote it here, but simply stress the things 
that should be included in a study that is 
a result in such a division, 

First, style, that almost inexplicable es- 
sence that periodically recreates our in- 


*From “Economics of the Household,” by 
Dr. Benjamin Andrews. 
millan Co. 
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terpretations and expressions of design— 
style, which from the practical point of 
view of the high school girl is simple 
good taste perenially modernized, is an 
undeniable influence on the individual 
clothing budget divisions, however little 
or much the annual total may be. The 
element of style has crept into the manu- 
facture of practically every article in- 
tended for general consumption and that 
may be attributed to the demands of a 
style-conscious public educated to the point 
of discriminating between the truly ex- 
pressive and the merely ephemeral. 
Therefore, style is now seen and felt in 
each article of dress and in the assembled 
wardrobe. At present there is a style 
tendency toward what is generally termed 
the “ensemble idea” which has as its end, 





Sources of New Material 
to Teachers 


Editor's Note:—We have found since 
our September printing that some of the 
material mentioned there is no longer 
available from the manufacturers. If, 
therefore, you have not been receiving 
all of the samples you have been request- 
ing, it is probably because of this fact. 
We try to keep the list up-to-date, but 
manufacturers sometimes run out of edi- 
tions of their booklets, etc. 

The Following Material Received Since 
Our September Printing 
285. Evaporated Milk Assn. 

Milk Made Candies. A small folder 
of candy recipes, giving directions for 
chocolate dipping. 





the idea of building the wardrobe not of 
coats, dresses, hats, shoes, gloves, that 
have particular virtues, per se, but of 
creating an ensemble of units that are 
closely related by line, texture and color. 
This style trend naturally varies a stand- 
ard division of the clothing allowance for 
outer garments, undergarments, and ac- 
cessories, since accessories generally, and 
jewelry and hosiery particularly, have a 
more prominent place in this style trend 
than formerly. As the clothing allow- 
accessories, hats, 


ance increases more 

shoes, and gloves are possible. Another 
year, another style may make _ other 
changes. 


The introduction and more general use 
of artificial silk also tends to vary the 
standard divisions of the individual’s 
clothing allowance. This fifth textile has 
materially, affected prices of dresses and 
undergarments and the fabrics of which 
they may be made, causing a correspond- 
ing change in totals spent annually for 
each class of garments. 
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The changed attitude toward the care 
of garments is another factor to be con- 
sidered in allocating budget divisions. 
There is a great improvement in home 
and commercial methods of cleaning 
clothing today. Many soaps are guaran- 
teed to wash silk, wool and rayon without 
loss of color and no injury to the fabric. 
Laundry associations have become very 
active in their research for methods of 
handling clothing with a minimum injury; 
dry cleaners are now treating all gar- 
ments with greatest respect and _ intelli- 
gence. Naturally with such insurance of 
the longer life of garments, the high 
school girl can materially decrease the 
yearly allowances for outergarments and 
dresses that were necessary under the 
standard that might have been applied 
as recently as five years ago, while she 
only slightly increases the totals for care. 

To make the most of the clothing bud- 
get in setting up a plan for expenditures, 
the student should certainly take stock of 
the age in which she lives and the effect 
each new phase, when it becomes part 
of the fabric of every day life, has on 
the divisions of her allowance. These are 
but a few of the multiple conditions that 
influence the individual budget. When 
these factors have been considered, then 
the essential thing is to plan the budget, 
with workable divisions for a two year 
period or longer by careful analysis and 
constructive thinking. Finally stick to the 
plan. If it fails, improve it. 

Every girl in high school, whatever her 
clothing allowance, desires to’ be smartly 
dressed, and the public, her teachers and 
her parents who see her daily, are im- 
mensely gratified when she “looks well.” 
This means a choice of design in her 
garments that meets all the. occasions aris- 
ing in school life; whether it is the class- 
room, after-school sport, or more festive 
occasions. It means a choice of clothing 
that is expressive of the age of the girl 
and reflective of her personality. It 
means the selection of clothing that as- 
sembles by virtue of line, texture, and 
color, into unified costumes becoming to 
the girl. It means having sufficient vari- 
ety in the wardrobe so that the girl does 
not convey an atmosphere of monotony 
and so that by frequent changes she can 
raise the service value of her wardrobe. 
And it also means dressing within the 
allowance set by the family income. Hav- 
ing developed her plan, the high school 
girl knows precisely what she may invest 
in her clothing comfort and appearance. 

Some of these qualities of the well 
ordered wardrobe are matters only of 
wisdom in choosing—others mean that in 
addition to wisdom, the high school girl 
must exercise originality to keep the cost 
of separate articles of her clothing down. 
One means of accomplishing this is to 


(Continued on page 31) 
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etter Lunch (sampaten 


S the resuit of a discussion of 

the kind of lunches selected by 

children in schools a committee 
was formed in our school last year to 
make a plan to interest children and their 
parents in the importance of well selected 
school lunches. 

A tentative plan was formulated and 
the cooperation of our principal enlisted. 
A permanent committee was then ap- 
pointed consisting of the following peo- 
ple; the director of physical education 
for girls, the school nurse, the lunch room 
manager and the head of the foods de- 
partment. 

The plan was about as follows: 

1. To get publicity by having articles 
written about the campaign in our school 
paper which is entitled “The Tatler.” 

are, hawe 


By Etsa P. PAGE 


West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


appeared in the “Tatler” written by 
Tatler reporters after interviewing as- 
signed members of the committee as to 
the plan, purpose and progress of the 
campaign. Posters made in the Art and 
Food classes were exhibited in the lunch 
room and halls. 

Special lessons were given by hygiene, 
science, physical education, and foods 
teachers in their classes about food, its 
selection and influence on health and 
bodily development. 

The following speech was a composite 
one prepared from speeches written and 
handed in by members of the 11A_ Diet- 
etics Class. 

Members of Home Room No—— and 
(Name of Teacher )—— 

I know you have all heard about the 





posters showing 
good lunches and 
slogans made in 
the “Art” and 
“Food” classes. 

3. To interest 
all teachers of 
hygiene, foods, 
physical training 
and science in 
lessons about 
food and its se- 
lection. 

4.To enlist 
the cooperation 
of the P. T. A. by 
having a mem- 
ber of the com- 
mittee explain 
our plan to them. 

5. To have girls 
in dietetics class- 
es make speeches 
in Home Rooms 
the week preced- 





As a basis choose 
one or more of these 


~YOUR LUNCH 


Do you select the right food | wit hove: mors 
ra hot sou 

Q Sab iable 
Q meat substitute 
Lor a salad 
Add bread and butter 
A beverage 

simple dessert 

Do not spend more than 35¢ un- 
less ‘you earn more than $25 per week. "ns 


A. 





simple dessert. Never choose two des- 
serts and do not eat pie too often. Many 
people include too much starch and sugar 
in their diet and not enough fresh fruits 
and green vegetables. 

You are to turn in your tags to your 
home rooms checker, whom the home 
room must select today. At the end of 
the five weeks the home room scoring 
the highest percentage will receive a re- 
ward made in the Domestic Science De- 
partment. Miss Page says it will be the 
work of the best cooks we have. Not 
only the prize you will receive should act 
as a stimulant but the good you yourself 
will get out of it should urge you to try 
hard. You will feel better because you 
are eating a well balanced meal and you 
should have a better nourished body and 

a clearer thinking 

brain, therefore 
better grades. 
| The cafeteria will 
be able to serve 


faster and you 


| time for lunch, 
| \fter the cafe- 
| teria has served 
| special plates for 
| four weeks, the 
| plan will be 
dropped and for 
one week you 
will choose your 


| own lunchto 

see if you have 
| learned to choose 
| wisely. These let- 
| ters I bring you, 
| you are to take 
| home and have 
| your parents read 


| 
| and return them 





ing the campaign 
telling them all about the plan in detail. 

6. To send a letter home to parents 
telling about the plan. 

7. To run the campaign four weeks 
featuring the special plate lunches served 
in the lunch réom, then a fifth week al- 
lowing the children to select their own 
lunches, but checking them on their 
selection. 

8. To offer a prize to the Home Room 
having the highest proportion of tags 
per pupil at the end of the five weeks. 

It took almost a month to lay the 
plans for the event which was to begin 
the middle of April. 

About two weeks before the date of 
opening and thereafter each week, articles 


Better Lunch Campaign and are probably 
wondering what it’s all about. This cam- 
paign is to include everyone who eats so 
I believe it will include every West 
Tech pupil. It is to start Monday, April 
16th and continue for five weeks. The 
cafeteria is going to serve special lunches 
and you are to receive a colored tag if 
you buy one of them or a lunch equally 
as good. Those who bring their lunch 
from home will also be credited for them 
if put on a tray and add either milk or 
a hot dish. If you wish to select your 
own lunches as a basis, select a hot dish 
such as soup, a hot vegetable or a meat 
substitute or in hot weather a salad, to 
this add bread and butter, milk and a 


Monday to your 
home room. The checker will report the 
number returned to the office of our 
nurse, Miss Knowlton. 

Get into the spirit of the thing and 
make your room win. Put this campaign 
over in a way that will do West Tech 
credit and give you all better health 
habits. 

On the day appointed the girls ap- 
peared in every home room in the build- 
ing at a lengthened home room period, 
carrying the letters to be delivered to 
students to be taken home to parents. 
Each speaker was able to do about four 
home rooms in the lengthened period of 
thirty minutes. 

(Continued on page 26) 











HOME ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL 


The Use of Current Magazines in 
Home Economics Teaching 


By EpituH CLAXTON 


Instructor in Home Economics, Eastside High School, Paterson, N. J. 


HATEVER the teacher of 

Home Economics may de- 

cide about the use of a text- 
book she will surely employ contemporary 
reading. 

Many teachers tell how they use the 
“Literary Digest” in their classes in His- 
tory, Civics, Economics, and English; and 
others find newspaper clippings posted on 
the bulletin board helpful. Here are val- 
uable ideas that can be used in the Home 
Economics Department as well. 

One teacher uses this method with the 
“Literary Digest” in her English course. 
One lesson each week is set aside as 
“Literary Digest” Day. In preparation 
the teacher assigns certain articles for 
reviewing to particular pupils. When the 
class meets, these students report, and a 
general class discussion and criticism fol- 
low. 
A modification in adapting this method to 
home economics classes might make the 
work even richer in scope, and in op- 
portunity for the development of initia- 
tive. First of all, why be limited to any 
one publication when many periodicals, 
not excepting the daily newspaper, con- 
tain material Again, instead of 
assigning a specific article in some maga- 
zine, why not rather suggest a topic and 
leave pupils to find the material where 
they can? This would result in a greater 
gain in power to work independently on 
the part of the students. 

As regards the time that 
would necessarily be different with each 
class. Whether to take a long period 
occassionally or a short one frequently 
would be largely governed by circum- 
stances. 

A very natural question just here is, 
“Where are the pupils to find their ma- 
terial”? In our particular field this query 
is especially easy to answer. Material on 
this subject lies all about us. No child is 
without at least one source—the daily 

Few homes are without one maga- 
In addition there are the school and 
community libraries for all, with a splen- 
did assortment of the best periodicals, 
each one containing something valuable 
for our pupils. 

Every teacher will have also her own 
shelf of books for the use of her stu- 
dents. It may not be a “five-foot shelf” 


The results are very satisfactory. 


for us. 


division 


paper. 
zine. 


but it will be at least a five book shelf. 
There we shall find several good text- 
books in Household Arts—‘Every Day 
Foods” is a treasure; at least one good 


cook book; one laundry manual and one 
on housewifery; some of Mrs. Richards’ 
books on “Costs”; one specimen of a 
good family account book; many govern- 
ment bulletins—and so the list will grow— 
the advertising papers of the home econo- 
mist keeps her posted about the good 
things that are being produced from time 
to time. Here the public library will 
help again. The up-to-date librarian will 
put in any reading material for. which 
there is sufficient demand. The teacher 
will talk to the librarian about her work 
and its needs. She will have in her class- 
room a complete list of all the books in 
the local library valuable to her classes 
with those most worth while checked. 
She will also have a list of those which 
should be there and will take frequent 
occasion to remind her students to request 
them and to get their friends to do like- 
wise. 

The enrichment of the course resulting 
from the use of current literature and 
reference books repays the teacher for the 
effort involved. The habit formation in- 
volved is of extreme importance. The 
girl gets the habit of keeping informed 
she also 
learns from class discussions to evaluate 
carefully. She does not become the house- 
keeper who is misled by superficial ar- 
ticles of the “pot boiler” type written 
by uninformed inaccurate persons. She 
can sort the literary “sheep from the 
goats” in her own realm as every success- 
ful homemaker needs to be able to do. 

The question of time will naturally 
come up in this connection. It is notice- 
able that when a thing proves its worth 
it gets into the school. Our subject it- 
self has been many years in proving itself, 
but it is in today and in to stay! As 
alert teachers include a liberal use of 
reading material in their work, it will 
prove its worth and be generally given its 
rightful place in our scheme of things. 
The amount of time deducted by this 
reading need be very small. Much of it 
in elementary schools could be done in 
“reading” lessons. In the upper grades 
there is a rapidly growing tendency to 
have the “Reader,” a book that furnishes 
worth while instruction at the same time 
that it furnishes practice in the art of 
reading. Fortunately, too, in secondary 
schools much of the reading can be done 
out of school. “What! home work in 
Household Arts?” Certainly. Why not? 
This is not a “frill” course, neither is 


on household questions and 


it a “snap.” It is real work and that 
with a most pragmatic value. Therefore, 
it is entitled to the dignities and respect, 
and time, of any course in the curriculum. 
No one is shocked when Emmy-Lou 
studies Latin at home. Why not Home 
Economics? Which is she more apt to 
use more often in life? Dr. Sheddin 
says “Nature has equipped the child with 
instincts which make him learn from so- 
cial experiences— from environments.” 
Why-can’t the girl find an outlet for this 
instinct to learn in current literature and 
on home economics subjects? Give the 
girls a live home problem for considera- 
tion between classes and you won’t have 
to “require” preparation. The “confer- 
ence” period will become the most vital 
and interesting part of your course. 


Moreover, much of the wealth of our 
magazines can be made available to our 
students without encroaching upon school 
time at all. And what a wealth it is! 


The magazines today are brimful of 
material that the home economics woman 
aches to share with her pupils as she 
reads them herself. Each time she lays 
one aside she groans to think that in her 
lectures or class work she can only “touch 
the edges,” for experience has taught that 
a too enthusiastic wealth of material in 
a lesson results in too-faint impressions! 
A few carefully selected facts well driven 
home, produce more lasting results; and 
yet all this breadth of view should come 
And there is such a treasure 
How to 


somehow. 
trove in the modern magazine! 
preserve it in accessible form for future 
use and how to get it to the pupils— 
“That is the question.” 

This desire gave rise to a growing sys- 
tem of procedure with regard to my used 
magazines. Some of it may fit into some- 
body else’s scheme of things. If so, I’m 
glad to have the opportunity to pass it on. 

We use the following magazines 
“Ladies Home Journal,” Pictorial Re- 
view,” ‘“Woman’s Home Companion,’ 
“Modern Priscilla,’ “Good Housekeep- 
ing,” “Charm,” “Your Home,” “Hygeia,” 
“Home Economist,” “Forecast,” and 
“Literary Digest.” Others are equally 
valuable but one cannot afford time or 
money for all! They all bear directly on 
some phase of the subjects we are teach- 
ing, to wit—Foods—Hygiene—First Aid— 
Home Nursing—Interior Decoration—and 
Home Management, which the girls pre- 
fer to call the “Hostess Course.” 
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First—What I do with a magazine— 
Read it through, looking at pictures, ad- 
vertisements and articles, at the same time 
clipping and filing for future use as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Pictures—these are chosen to illus- 
trate some particular point in one particu- 
lar subject, as for example, a Wedge- 
wood plate to illustrate “China” for a 
lesson on Interior Decoration. Others 
are filed for posters. Some are chosen 
to illustrate a special phase of foods work, 





oF 
fe 
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“make-up” work. When a girl has been 
absent, after she has made up her notes 
in her notebook, she may, if she cares to, 
come to me for one of these “make-up” 
assignments which she reads at home and 
“reviews” in her notebook. If she does 
this, her absence does not affect her 
monthly grade. Teacher’s aim and pupil’s 
aim are divergent perhaps, but both are 
fulfilled and much of my “plus knowl- 
edge” thus reaches a mark. 

3. Advertisements—are scanned for pic- 


A page from a student's notebook, showing the use of advertisements to illustrate 
the use of fibre and reed in furniture. 


as, for example, table setting, or for the 
making of flash cards for the study of 
food classifications. 

2. Articles—which give information or 
inspiration or a broader view than class 
work allows. These are filed for future 
lesson material for the teacher. Or they 
are used as reference material for giris 
who are looking up assignments. Still 
others are placed in stiff paper binders 
so that the girls can take them home for 


tures that can be used, for free litera- 
ture that will add to our knowledge of 
food sources or manufacturing processes; 
and for education exhibits to make our 
study.as concrete as possible. Some ad- 
vertisements contain interesting bits of 
history, as, for instance, the account in 
“Hygeia” a month ago of the little boys 
sent to Pasteur for treatment for rabies. 
These are posted on the bulletin in the 
lecture room to which some five hundred 


girls come each week. In this way many 
are “exposed” to additional information 
or inspiration and we have faith to be- 
lieve that some of this inocculation 
“takes.” 

A word about the filing of this material. 
We are blessed with a case of drawers, 
containing five rows of twelve drawers 
each. These are built really for locker 
drawers for sewing work or for caps and 
aprons, but they make splendid files. Each 
drawer has a bracket for a label so that 
subjects can be posted and material can 
be filed where one can put a finger on any 
clipping without effort or loss of time. 

After the magazine has thus yielded up 
its treasure, it still contains much of value 
to the students, such as pictures and ar- 
ticles which did not happen to be differ- 
ent enough from what we already had, to 
use in our files. These are placed on a 
“help yourself shelf” in the same lecture 
room and the “hordes of the Saracens” 
descend gleefully — notebooks — diaries — 
posters—blossom as the rose, as a result. 

A few magazines, however, are kept 
intact. In these articles are sometimes 
marked “Hygiene,” “Home Nursing,” etc., 
or points are underlined with gay red 
crayon to catch a wandering eye. These 
then are used in two ways. First for 
“make-up” work as before described. 
Second, for assigned supplementary read- 
ing. Occasionally on a Friday each girl 
will receive one of these magazines and 
the teacher will say “This is for fun. 
We all enjoy magazines. We cannot pos- 
sibly have them all in our homes. I am 
lending you one of mine. Read any ar- 
ticle in it that interests you and write a 
short review of it in your notebook.” 
They seem to like this plan. Frequently 
the subjects chosen help one to see where 
a girl’s special interest lies. 

One other use takes the form of a 
drawer in this same lecture room full of 
articles on general health or home eco- 
nomics subject which the “home room” 
girls may use in home room time, and 
study period pupils may use during study 
periods; if they desire—no accounting re- 
quired for this reading, of course—purely 
for pleasure. 

These are just a few suggestions, leav- 
ing mines of magazine wealth still un- 
tapped. And so dear Home Economist, 
sit thee down and add to that splendid 
list of equipment a shelf or two of books 
and as many magazines as the budget will 
allow. Put into that beautifully organized 
course of study problems involving the 
use of this reading material. Let the 
favored sisters move up a little on that 
well regulated program to make room for 

the “conference” sister. They will all be 
bigger, broader, of greater social value in 
consequence, just as, under good home 
management, members of a large family 
are mutually enriched and broadened by 
the size of the family circle. 
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Left— Three sizes 

of California Na- 

vels, all equally good 
in quality. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second 
of a series of articles that Mr. Brown will 
write for PRACTICAL HOME ECO- 
NOMICS. While we realize that local 
conditions somewhat affect market sup- 
plies, nevertheless the information given 
is applicable to all parts of the country. 
Mr. Brown is an authority, having, for- 
merly been in charge of the New York 
Office Market News Service—Fruits and 
Vegetables—United States Department of 
Agriculture, and we feel sure that these 
talks will offer many suggestions for your 
foods or marketing classes. 


OLD weather creates sharp ap- 

petites and a demand for foods 

of high caloric values. Often the 
diet suffers a little in variety during 
January and February yet it should not 
because the opportunities for balancing 
a winter diet are getting better each year. 
Dried fruits, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
eggs and cheese are good possibilities for 
the snappy days of midwinter. 

The dried fruits are of special appeal 
at this season of the year as they com- 
bine many of the good points of fresh 
fruit with a higher food value since a 
pound of dried or evaporated fruit is 
equivalent to two to six pounds of the 
fresh product. 

Prunes are one of the most popular of 
the dried fruits for home use, not only 
as a breakfast fruit but for other purposes 
as well. Many consumers are unaware 
that there are two distinct types of prunes 
on the market. These are the California 
prunes, often French prunes, and the 
Oregon prunes, which are frequently 
styled Italian prunes. The terms, French 
and Italian, are synonymous with the 
horticultural names of the fresh fruits. 
The California prunes have a very sweet 
flavor while the Oregons have a pro- 
nounced tartness which is relished by 
many. 
customed to purchasing only the Califor- 


However, most people are ac- 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Right — Florida or- 

anges (note the thin 

skin of the cut spe- 
cimen). 


Armbruster-Scottow Studio 


eyome January-Cfebruary (foods 
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nia type because it is the most important 
variety commercially. Southern European 
and Jewish people are the chief users of 
the tart Oregon prunes. In addition a 
few “silver” prunes are produced in Cali- 
fornia. These are merely prunes pro- 
duced from a light colored variety of 
plum that have a light color when dried. 

Prunes are graded into approximately 
ten sizes and prices vary widely with the 
sizes. 
for about three times the price of’ the 


The largest size ordinarily sells 





SOME MID-WINTER FOOD 
HINTS 


Dried Fruits 
Prunes—Oregon and California. 
Raisins — Muscats, Seedless, Clusters, 
Currants. 

Figs—Pressed and pulled. 
Dates—Hallawi, Sair, Fard, Tunis, Deg- 
let Noor. 

Apricots, apples, peaches and pears. 

Fresh Fruits 
Oranges—California and Florida. 
Grapefruit. 

Apples — Baldwins, 
Beautys, Spitzenburgs. 
Fresh Vegetables 
Artichokes, Italian broccoli, cauliflower, 

spinach, lettuce, celery and tomatoes. 
Eggs 
Cheese 
American, Swiss, Gruyere, Limburger, 
Muenster, Roquefort, Gorgonzola, Edam 
and Gouda. 


Greenings, Rome 











smallest, and approximately twice the 
price of the medium sizes. There is prac- 
tically no difference between sizes in food 
value or in the percentage of edible meat, 
so it seldom pays to buy the largest ex- 
cept possibly for serving whole as a con- 
fection. The sizes are based on the 
number of prunes per pound, beginning 
with “18-24s”, (meaning that there are 
18 to 24 to the pound,) which is the 
largest size, and so on up to the “90-100s.” 
The most common commercial sizes are 
“30-40s,” “40-50s,” and “50-60s.” 

Most of the raisins on the market 
really belong to two types, the Muscat and 


Seedless. The Muscat is a large, sweet, 
round raisin that contains seeds, although 
nowadays most of them are seeded and 
sold as “seeded” raisins. The Muscat 
when seeded and packaged without fur- 
ther processing is rather sticky and forms 
a brick-like mass in the package. The 
Seedless type includes the Sultana which 
is the original seedless raisin and is 
smaller and more oval than the Muscat. 
It has an occasional seed and a slightly 
different flavor than the Thompson, which 
is practically an improved Sultana and a 
The Thompson is 
quite dry and does not cake in the pack- 
age so readily as the Muscat. 


true seedless raisin. 


Processes have been perfected during 
the last few years which enable dealers to 
sell raisins which are plump and dry 
enough so that they roll out of the pack- 
These are sold as puffed 
raisins or nectars and are preferable for 
certain purposes. 


age readily. 


The natural color of raisins is brown or 
bluish but you will occasionally find straw 
colored or amber raisins on the market. 
These are bleached with sulphur fumes 
to give them the color which is desired 
by some consumers. Besides the sulphur 
treatment being of dubious dietetic value 
the bleached raisins cost considerably 
more. 

During the winter months 
cluster raisins are imported to a limited 
These are a fine confection and 
are packed in one pound packages and 
graded according to size, the largest be- 
ing six crown and the smallest three 
crown. They do not keep as well as 
our domestic or California grown raisins, 
and it pays to examine them before pur- 


Spanish 


extent. 


chasing. 


The dried currants of commerce are 
not currants at all but very small seed- 
less raisins produced in Greece and im- 
ported. They are usually cleaned, graded 
and put in packages after arrival here. 

Figs are imported from the Mediter- 
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ranean Basin in large quantities, but 
some are produced in California as well. 
Most of the figs are of the white varie- 
ties, such as the Smyrna, Calimyrna and 
White Adriatic, but the Black Mission 
produced in California, while less appeal- 
ing to the eye, is equally delicious. Com- 
mercially, figs are classed as “pressed” 
and “pulled.” The pressed figs are those 
pressed into cakes or layers, and these 
vary greatly in quality and condition. For 
pulled figs only perfect specimens in 
sound condition can be used, and these 
are usually packed in boxes much like 
candy. There is little difference in food 
value, but you are almost certain to get 
higher individual quality in the pulled figs. 
And you will also pay about twice as 
much per pound for them. 

To most people dates are just dates— 
a sweet but sticky confection. Neverthe- 
less, there are a number of varieties 


Three types of lettuce are pictured here—the Big Boston, Romaine and Iceberg. 


two. Tunis and Algiers export dates that, 
at their best, are excellent; unfortunately, 
they are sometimes shipped a little un- 
ripe and their keeping qualities are un- 
certain. 

The finest date of all, though, is a do- 
mestic product. This is the Deglet Noor 
date of Southern California, a high qual- 
ity dry date that is an unexcelled con- 
fection. They cost more than the im- 
ported types, but for anyone wanting the 
highest quality they are well worta the 
difference. 

Dried apricots, apples, peaches and 
pears are all of considerable importance 
and most retailers carry them in stock. 
These fruits are graded as Extra Fancy, 
Fancy, Extra Choice, Choice and Stand- 
ard, the first named being the best grade. 
With the possible exception of pears they 
can all be obtained in package as well as 
bulk form, and generally speaking, it pays 


‘ee 
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every part of the country from now until 
April. Florida has an equally large crop 
of oranges of several varieties, but these 
will be distributed mostly east of the 
Mississippi River. 

One of the questions most frequently 
asked is about the relative merits of 
Florida and California oranges. As a 
matter of fact, there is little to choose 
between them, as both are equally good. 

The principal thing to observe in pur- 
chasing oranges, regardless of their ori- 
gin, is to get thin-skinned, juicy fruit 
that is heavy for its size. Bear in mind, 
however, that Navels are not naturally 
quite so thin-skinned as the Florida varie- 
ties. The skin should be fairly pliable 
and of good color since the color deep- 
ens with maturity. Oranges are packed 
in several grades, and, to some extent, 
these grades are based on superficial skin 


blemishes. For this reason it is often 





Armbruster-Scottow Studio 


Note the crispness and solidity of the Iceberg 


head (right). The artichoke at the left is tough and withered—note the discolored spreading leaf scales. The one on the right is 
ideal—young, fresh, tightly wrapped. italicn or green broccoli of good quality should look like this—well formed uniformly 


grown in various parts of the world and 
sold in this country. Most of our dates 
come from Iraq, which supplies the three 
most important commercial varieties— 
Hallawi and Sair, often called Persian 
dates, and the Fard, or Arabian dates. 
The Hallawi is of medium to large size, 
golden brown color, rather soft consis- 
tency, and it is the most popular of the 
imported types. The Sair is somewhat 
smaller and darker and not quite so 
sticky; it is the favorite for package 
selling, either in pitted or unpitted form, 
although the Hallawi is also used exten- 
sively in this manner. The Fard is sold 
mostly in bulk and is a small, dark col- 
ored date of harder flesh than the other 


green head. 


to buy in packages. They seldom cos! 
much more and are a far more sanitar: 
product to handle—a feature that applies 
to all dried fruits. Unquestionably, there 
is still much room for the improvement 
of bulk dried fruits, both as to grading 
and more sanitary methods of retailing. 
The fresh fruits will be well repre- 
sented this winter because of the heavy 
crops of oranges and grapefruit and the 
large supplies of apples in cold storage 
at the present time. Large crops almost 
invariably mean moderate prices, and this 
season is likely to prove no exception. 
California Navel or Seedless oranges 
are harvested during the winter months, 
and they will be available in practically 


possible to get oranges with russeted 
skins at much lower prices than bright 
skinned fruit of no better quality. The 
principal thing to avo‘d in purchasing is 
stock that is unusually hard, noticeably 
green, or with a thick, coarse-textured 
skin. 

In purchasing grapefruit select thin, 
pliable skinned heavy fruit. Usually the 
best quality grapfruit is of round or 
slightly oblate shape. Those that are in- 
clined to be long or misshapen are sel- 
dom good. The amount of russeting on 
the skin is of little importance if the 
grapefruit is heavy and juicy, though 
some believe that for eating quality the 


russeted fruit is superior. 
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In purchasing citrus fruits it is always 
well to take note of the stem end. De- 
cay starts more frequently at the stem 
end than at any point and is easiest to 
overlook. 


Size is a matter of personal choice, but 
frequently the smaller ones cost much 
less than the large, even when considered 
on a weight basis. This season oranges 
will run small and the smaller sizes will 
be more economical than the large. Large 
grapefruit, however, may prove as eco- 
nomical as small. 


All of the apples sold at this time of 

year have been held in cold storage since 
harvest time. Contrary to a widespread 
belief, holding the fruit in cold storage 
does not injure its flavor or quality; in 
fact, apples often develop a better flavor 
by being held in cold storage. The range 
of varieties is narrowing this month, al- 
though there are still several fine ones. 
Baldwins, Greenings, Spitzenburgs and 
Rome Beautys are good seasonable varie- 
ties suitable for all purposes. 
Some seasonable vegetables, such as 
globe artichokes and Italian or green 
broccoli, are still in the novelty class, 
although fast outgrowing it. The globe 
artichoke is produced in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region of California almost ex- 
clusively, but is shipped to all parts of the 
country. The best quality artichokes are 
of good green color, globular shape and 
have tightly adhering scales. When the 
heads become elongated and pointed and 
the scales spread badly and are discolored 
they are apt to be tough. Artichokes are 
most plentiful in the markets from now 
until April. Italian or green broccoli can 
be grown in most truck growing sections 
of the country and is now obtainable the 
year round, though most plentiful in win- 
ter. The heads should be of uniform 
dark green color and not flowered, and 
the leaves and stalks should be bright 
dark green, not yellowed. 


Do you know that lettuce is now sec- 
ond only to potatoes in importance among 
vegetables? According to records of car- 
lot shipments, more cars of lettuce are 
shipped than any other vegetable except 
potatoes. During the winter months it 
is shipped in large quantities from Cali- 
foernia, Arizona, Texas and Florida. 

Three distinct types are commercially 
important—Iceberg, Big Boston and Ro- 
maine. Also, some leaf lettuce is grown 
for local market, particularly in the Mid- 
dle West. Iceberg is a crisp, solid head- 
ed type, while Big Boston has a more 
loosely-formed head. Romaine forms an 
upright, vase-like head that is about as 
hard as Big Boston. By far, the largest 
part of our lettuce supply consists of the 
Iceberg type. 


In selecting any variety of lettuce take 
the heads that are heaviest and hardest. 
Iceberg heads should be quite hard and 


solid. It is always well to note whether 
the heads show any decay or tipburn, as 
it oftens extends deeply into the head if 
it shows on the outside. 


Cauliflower, spinach, celery and toma- 
toes are four vegetables which are more 
plentiful every winter. This season the 
acreage planted to these crops for harvest 
during the winter months is greater than 
ever before. 


Formerly, eggs were scarce during the 
winter months and prices were extremely 
high until well into spring. Nowadays 
there is a distinct trend toward larger egg 
supplies and lower prices beginning late 
in January. Consequently, eggs deserve a 
larger place in the menu from that time 
on. 

By the first of February, relatively few 
cold storage eggs are left, and most of 
the supplies on the market are new-laid 
eggs. Yet it is a good thing to check up 
on egg quality carefully. Since candling 
is impractical to the consumer, the best 
method of determining quality is to break 
an occasional egg into a dish and examine 
it. Good quality fresh eggs should show 
a uniformly colored yolk, preferably not 
too dark, that stands up in well-rounded 
form. The three separate portions of the 
white should be clearly demarcated, and 
the two inner white firm and compact. 
Eggs are seldom of first quality if the 
yolks flatten out badly and the whites 
are thin and watery. 


Cheese is one of the best cold weather 
foods, and its possibilities are not always 
fully realized. A large number of varie- 
ties are carried in stock at this time, al- 
though the offerings depend to some ex- 
tent on the section of the country. Some 
dealers in the large markets carry as 
many as fifty kinds in stock. 


American or cheddar cheese is the most 
important variety and is available both 
in convenient package form and in the 
familiar blocks of “store” cheese. The 
best American cheese should be uniform 
texture and have a buttery feel when 
rubbed with the fingers. Color does not 
influence quality or richness, as it is fre- 
quently tinted to meet trade demands. 

Swiss cheese is perhaps second in popu: 
larity to American and is easily distin- 
guished by its large holes or eyes. When 
sold in the block it should contain large, 
round holes evenly distributed through- 
out the body of the cheese. Small hoies, 
almond-shaped holes or those so large 
they coalesce, generally indicate second 
grade quality. Gruyere is merely packed 
and processed Swiss imported from Swit- 
zerland or other European countries. 


Limburger is one of the most popular 
of the domestic cheeses. Originally it 
came from the town of Limburg, but is 
now manufactured almost solely in this 
country for domestic consumption. Munes- 
ter is slightly harder than Limburger and 
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has a milder flavor and less pronounced 
odor. 


French Roquefort and Italian Gorgon- 
zola are green mold cheeses imported 
from abroad. The molds in these cheeses 
are beneficial rather than harmful, and 
the best quality has bluish green mold 
evenly distributed throughout. The body 
of the cheese should be of a white rather 
than brownish color. 

Camembert is a soft cheese imported 
from France or made here. At its best 
it is ripened sufficiently to be somewhat 
soft and is covered with a velvety brown 
mold which is relished by epicures. 

Holland Gouda and Edam cheeses are 
the red cheeses that resemble enormous 
apples. They are very similar to our 
American cheese, but have a slightly sa- 
line flavor. The best ones are 30 or 40 
per cent butter fat and it is always well 
to look for the Dutch Government stamp 
under the paraffine coating. 

In purchasing any type of cheese it is 
always well to taste a sample first to 
make sure that it what you want. Some- 
times the flavor varies a great deal in 
cheeses that are of the same appearance 
and texture. 


Books Received for Review 


“Text Book of Chemistry for Nurses 
and Students of Home Economics.” By 
Annie Louise Macleod. Second Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
London. $2.50. 

“Chemistry in Agriculture,” Edited by 
Joseph S. Chamberlain. The Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., New York. $1.00. 


“Economics of Consumption.” By War- 
ren C. Waite, Ph.D. First Edition. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
$3.00. 

“Food Products, Their Source, Chem- 
istry, and Use.” By E. H. S. Bailey, 
Ph.D., and Herbert S. Bailey, A.B., B.S. 
Third Revised Edition. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 


“Elementary Bacteriology.” By Joseph 
E. Greaves, M.S., Ph.D., and Ethelyn O. 
Greaves, M.S. W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia and London. Illus. $3.50. 


“The Elements of the Science of Nutri- 
tion.” By Graham Lusk, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Reset. W. 
B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. $7.00. 

“The Shuttle-Craft Book of American 
Hand-Weaving.” By Mary Meigs At- 
water. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Illus. $6.50. 

“The Food Value of the Banana.” By 
the Research Department, United Fruit 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 


London. 
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ome Things to be (considered in 
tome Economics Study 


HERE is certainlly no dearth of 
literature now-a-days in the 
American home; the _ reasons 

why it reached its present status, whether 
it is a better or worse place to live in 
than it used to be; whether the women 
should stay in it and bring up their chil- 
dren handing them over to others to take 
care of while they work outside to pro- 
vide the things we used to consider 
luxuries and now know as necessities; or 
whether since it costs so much to live 
they should not do without chil- 
dren altogether; whether the fact 
that a woman is married makes it 
wrong for her to take a position 
that might otherwise be held by a 
woman with no husband to sup 
port her; whether there is enough 
work in the constantly diminish- 
ing city apartment to keep the 
childless woman busy and con- 
tented and numberless other burn- 
ing social and economic questions. 
None of us expect to settle these 
questions definitely and for all 
time, but they should all be of 
paramount interest to home econ- 
omists as showing plainly three 
things—first, that the tendency for 
women to leave the home and en- 
ter the business world is increas- 
ing; second, that changing con- . 
ditions in the home has become of 
national interest, and third, that 
home economics has been made ¢ 
different thing in consequence. 
There is probably no phases of 
education under such close scru- 
tiny by those teaching it than is 
this. Some of us are having 
trouble in adjusting our ideas to 
circumstances and even those 
whose minds are still flexible 
enough to change, are having 
trouble to make their curriculum 
meet the educational needs. It 
takes a long time to break down tra- 
dition even when the need is _ recog- 
nized, Every mail brings in requests 
for courses of study and every one 
wants to know what every one else is 
doing. It seems very hard to have fought 
and bled to establish one’s philosophy and 
then suddenly be brought face to face 
with conditions that effectively change the 
method of its applieation. Unfortunately 
much printed material that is non-pro- 
fessional hinders rather than helps us 
in our decisions. To those who have a 
light touch in writing the temptation to 
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be amusing interferes greatly with the 
gravity of presentation and unfortunately 
the general public would rather be enter- 
tained than informed. And, after all, 
couldn’t we, as teachers, remember this 
and learn to present our cause more in- 
terestingly to both layman and educator? 

Every thinking person must be inter- 
ested in young girls and what the schools 
should teach them so they may avoid the 
dull existence of Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning’s “Extra Ladies.” Perhaps, how- 
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ever, there is no danger of such a con- 
tingency in these days. Let us consider 
what they expect to do on leaving high 
school. They all expect to work out- 
side the home for a few years. They 
all expect to marry—for a few years tov, 
perhaps. Most of them want to continue 
working after marriage. They all watt 
to live away from home as soon as they 
become self-supporting. Home does not 
mean to them what it did to the past 
generation; in fact, it has largely become 
a place to sally forth from! And yet, if 
we are to have homes in the future, these 


girls will be found in theni and they 
should be taught to utilize all the ways 
and means of this modern world of ours 
to keep the home what it always has 
been, the basic unit of society. 

After all certain things are indispen- 
sable to a full and contented life and 
changing circumstances cannot affect 
them. These should be the basis of our 
instruction. Great interest is being shown 
at present in the training and mental de- 
velopment of the child but this is chiefly 
manifested by the intelligent par- 
ent. The public schools are full 
of children whose parents have 
neither the time nor the under- 
standing of the spoken language 
to participate in the opportunities 
offered by the more fortunate 
neighbors for improvement. It is 
in the schools that their childret. 
must learn what to do for th 
next generation and to have an 
appreciation of its value. The 
right feeding of normal people 
and the intelligent preparation of 
the needed foods belong specifi- 
cally to home economics. 

Shall or shall not garment con- 
struction be taught? Yes, but not 
as formerly now that commercial 
garments are obtainable at mod- 
erate prices. However, all girls 
should know the technique of 
sewing. E 

Above all, effort should be made 
to show that the happiest homes 
are those that are made comfort- 
able to live in. It is the business 
of someone to see that the family 
is well fed, comfortably dressed, 
interested, and happy and this can 
only be done by educating for ap- 
preciation as well as for skill. 
That the virtues of human beings 
are largely dependent on creative 
comforts cannot be denied even 
though one hates to acknowledge it. 

We cannot hope that the world will 
swing back again to our old way of living 
but we can hope to adjust ourselves to 
things as they are. None of us who has 
known better things are very well pleased 
w:th existing conditions, but they certain- 
ly give us pause for thought and impetus 
for action. When it looks too hard we 
may, like Thackeray, cheer ourselves with 
a little bit of cynicism. 

“Vanitas Vanitatum! Which of us is 
happy in this world? Which of us has his 
desire—or having it is satisfied ?” 











Nursery School, Corvallis, Oregon. 


IGHT years ago there were no nur- 
schools in America. Today 

there are several scores, convin- 
cing evidence that nursery schools are 
finding an important place in American 
education. 


sery 


Yet, nursery schools with their attention 
to the importance of education for young 
children are not as new to the world as 
they are to America. The Greeks in the 
third century before Christ recognized 
the importance to mental and_ physical 
health of the first seven years of the 
child’s life, and planned, accordingly a 
careful program of education for young 
children. The Jesuits in the fourteenth 
century taught that the first few years of 
life are the most impressionable: “Give us 
the child until he is seven and we will 
never lose him.” 

France had schools for children under 
five years of age in 1771, and Belgium 
in 1833. 

In England over one hundred years 
ago, Robert Owen, a great industrial 
magnate, was forced to cope with the 
problem of caring for the young children 
of working women in order to keep the 
women in his factories. Fortunately, he 
added idealism to shrewdness in solving 
his problem and not only housed the 
children during working hours, put pro- 
vided education in mental and _ physical 
health habits as well. Thus he established 
England’s first nursery schools, lending 
a direction toward philanthropy which has 
dominated the English nursery school 
movement until the present decade. 

In America, however, nursery schools 
have developed in a different direction, 
coming as they have in response to three 
needs: 

First, the need of beginning the wise 
education of children early; 

Second, the need of providing a means 
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of educating parents and also pre-parents 
—-students who have no immediate pros- 
pect of parenthood; 

And third, the need of providing labor- 
atories for child study where information 
about young children may be obtained un- 
der controlled conditions. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that although the first American 
nursery school, the Merrill-Palmer, was 
organized from the Parental Education 
viewpoint for service as a laboratory for 
demonstration and observation with a 
group of preparental students, the inter- 
ests of the children and benefits to be 
gained from right equipment and super- 
vision were considered of prime import- 
tance from the beginning. Shortly 
preceding this venture there had been 
brought together in Iowa a group of pre- 
school children, not at that time desig- 
nated a nursery school, for the purpose 
of research in physical growth. As in 
the Merrill-Palmer School the first ob- 
jective for organizing such a group of 
children was soon paralleled by a second, 
the desire to surround these children, 
with an environment which would pro- 
mote optimal growth. It is interesting 
also that the Merrill-Palmer School, 
faced with the problem of accurate con- 
tent for their pre-parental courses, almost 
immediately developed research programs 
with their nursery school children, and 
that the Iowa center soon began the 
training of students. 

Following in quick succession came the 
developments at Columbia, Minnesota, 
Yale, Cornell, Ohio, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oregon and Johns Hopkins, all centers 
where nursery schools were created for 
use in research or for the teaching of 
students, for both. Yet in none of these 
projects was there failure to appreciate 
the vital need of constructive programs 
for the children themselves. All of them 
proceed on the premises that when groups 
of young children are brought together 
for any purpose whatsoever the interests 
of those children must dominate any 
other consideration. They all recognized 
that research, demonstration, observation, 
must not be allowed to interfere with the 
welfare of the children who served as 
subjects, a fact which would be true for 
children of any age, but which is doubly 
true for children as young as those in the 
nursery school groups. Moreover, they 
knew that in so far as research and ob- 
servation with children interfere with 
normality of regime for those children, 
the results of such study or demonstra- 


Merrill-Palmer 
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tion are invalidated as conclusions about 
normal children. 

These topics are discussed here, then, 
not only in the sequence in which they oc- 
cured to the minds of the originators of 
the movement, but also in the order of 
their importance as factors which the 
teacher of child care and training, be it in 
high school or in university, must meet. 

First, think of the care of the children 
themselves. Great importance should be 
attached to this factor with any group 
of children who served as_ laboratory 
material no matter what their ages; but 
for children of pre-school age the matter 
of proper care is of paramount impor- 
tance. That this is evident to educators 
there is little doubt, for the care of pre- 
school children has come to occupy so 
much of the thinking of certain educators 
and of the general public, that one some- 
times wonders if we are about to fall into 
the fallacy of believing that children 
cease to live after their fifth birthdays. 

That these first years of life, however, 
have until recently received less than 
adequate attention, few people would 
deny. The thing which requires explana- 
tion is the prominent role these years in 
education play at the present time. 

To those who have watched the growth 
of the movement toward adequate care 
of young children it is evident that n« 
single field of study has been responsible, 
but rather that the present focusing of at- 
tention on the young child has been a 
result of the convergence of many lines of 
thought. Conspicuous among these have 
been contributions from preventive medi- 
cine, nutrition, sociology, psjchiatry, psy- 
chology and education. 

For several decades the science of medi- 
cine has realized that to cure diseases only 
is failure to meet the function of medi- 
cine in society. The old adage “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
applies here. Prevention of disease is 
essential if public health is to be safe- 
guarded effectively. Among the preven- 
tive measures employed are not only 
wide-spread public health movements to 
improve environmental conditions in 
communities, but also programs for the 
proper care of young children. It is only 
by providing such a beginning in life, 
physicians believe, that we can insure in 
adulthood the physical vigor which suc- 
cessfully resists disease. 

As part of this movement for more 
robust health, experts in nutrition have 
conducted numberless researches which 
have pointed clearly to the fact that good 
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physical health in later life is closely re- 
lated to proper nutrition in infancy and 
early childhood, and which have resulted 
in a nation-wide movement to insure 
proper feeding of infants and young 
children. 


Attention to the importance of the care 
of young children has come also from 
the field of sociology, where for a number 
of years there has been, corresponding 
to the movement in preventive medicine, 
a movement for the prevention of social 
evils. Again it has become clear that real 
prevention lies not only in setting up 
programs of wholesome recreation for 
adults, but in the wise care of young 
children. Sociology has contributed much 
in this connection also by calling atten- 
tion to the importance of developing 
sound home life and of educating parents. 


Added interest has come from the field 
of psychiatry where case studies and 
researches have taught that mental illness 
in adulthood is frequently traceable to 
unfortunate ideas and experiences of 
young childhood. As in the other scien- 
ces, prevention of ills has become the 
dominant idea, and there is now an in- 
ternational movement in mental hygiene, 
sponsored by many of the most outstand- 
ing psychiatrists and physicians, which 
endeavors to teach young children such 
mental and social habits that later mental 
health will be assured. 


There have also been many studies in 
the field of psychology and the pheno- 
mena of human learning which bear out 
this thesis. Dr. John B. Watson is one 
of the outstanding research workers in 
this field who has said that the experien- 
ces—particularly the emotional experien- 
ces—of early infancy and young child- 
hood are extremely important to the later 
personality makeup of the individual. 


Added to all this, researches in the field 
of public education have directed atten- 
tion to the importance of prevention as a 
program with young children if we are to 
avoid the scores of thousands of public 
school failures and cases of maladjust- 
ment which now prove so expensive. 


Much of our knowledge has come, as 
we have seen, from the study of patho- 
logical cases and from a wish to avoid 
trouble. Many educators have found in 
these ideas, however, something much 
more promising than mere prevention of 
difficulty in adult life. They have rea- 
soned that if the years of infancy and 
young childhood are so important in pre- 
venting illness of body and mind, there 
is great hope that educational programs 
can be set up which will build construc- 
tively in these years to insure maximum 
positive health in adulthood. In other 
words, it is not enough to avoid trouble 
only; education must function positively 
to develop the maximum potentiality of 
each individual child. 





This can best be done in three ways: 
by guiding growth in young childhood; by 
educating parents and pre-parents so that 
those who care for children in homes may 
be intelligent aids in the programs for 
health; and by conducting research in 
order to obtain better knowledge of how 
to accomplish the first two objectives. 
This seems a reasonable sequence, for 
out of the programs of prevention and 
the endeavors to build constructively in 
early life comes a conviction of necessity 
of educating parents. Young children 
spend most of their time in homes with 
their parents. To care for the child a 
few hours of the day in school is only 
part of what can be done for him. If 
parents and students who will in time be- 
come parents can be trained, the proper 
care of young children can be insured as 
it can be insured in no other way. 

Programs for the training of parents 
and pre-parents had but to be started, 
however, when those who had charge of 
the work discovered that the problem of 
what to teach was critical. They did not 
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young children. Bring them together 
under expert supervision in a setting es- 
pecially suited to their needs. Carry 
them through the day’s routine living so 
that each child lives each day as nearly 
perfectly as possible. What better way 
to insure the right habits of living, to 
build such habits so firmly that they will 
endure to mould adult behavior? And 
so the enthusiasm runs on, supported by 
mounting evidence that children do grow 
faster physically and mentally, that they 
do form desirable life habits more rapidly 
in the nursery school than outside of it. The 
enthusiasm bids fair to intoxicate the 
world. Not a fe weager exponents of the 
movement would promptly extend the Pub- 
ilc School downward to include education 
for all chinldren more than 17 months of 
age, would assume, apparently without 
question, the financial expenditure entailed 
in placing some four million more children 
in public schools, and the responsibility 
of training the one hundred thirty-five 
thousand highly skilled teachers necessary 
for the adequate care and training of such 
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know what children should eat, or how 
much they should sleep; when children 
should be expected to talk, or how their 
attempts at language expression could be 
guided most profitably. They could not 
answer these and numberless other ques- 
tions about the growth and development 
of normal children because adequate study 
and research were lacking. In conse- 
quence of this lack of knowledge numer- 
ous programs of research have been 
developed. 

With this background in educational 
history, it is easy to see that the stage was 
well set for the appearance of any aid 
to the solution of any one of these three 
needs. Slight wonder, then, that when 
one idea offered solution to all three it 
would be received with sweeping enthu- 
siasm, the enthusiasm which has _ been 
accorded the nursery school. 

Here at last was a fine way to educate 


young children. Let us hope, however, 
that thoughtful consideration will be 
given and much more knowledge ac- 
quired before such an idea is carried 
out. 

Whether or not nursery school train- 
ing is ever to be possible or desirable as 
a part of the experience of every child, 
thinking among present leaders in the 
movement for better care of young chil- 
dren points in another direction for at 
least part of the fulfillment of its object. 
Parents, who have the first and most con- 
tinuous contact with young children, pro- 
vide the logical avenue. Educate parents, 
or better still, train young people while 
their interests are still in the direction 
of study and before they are clouded by 
the problems of parenthood. 

Parental and pre-parental education 
seem, as has been said, valuable and prac- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Teach the Boys to (900k and Sew 


AST year when Fairmount decided 
upon certain extra curricular activi- 
ties, a bulletin was sent to all home rooms 
asking each pupil what he would like to 
do if he were given a half hour of school 
time each week for a club. The answers 
were tabulated, from the natural 
groups resulting, each teacher choose the 
club she would like to sponsor. 

About two boys expressed a 
desire to have a cooking club. This, of 
course, was out of the question in the 
time allotted, so it was decided to have 
a Boys’ Patch Club, and this club, hap- 
pily enough, fell to my lot. The boys 
were enthusiastic and ready at the first 
meeting to tell what they wanted to do. 
A list was made and the work planned fur 


and 


dozen 


the entire semester. 


A group of embryo chefs. 


After preliminary instruction was given 
in how to thread a needle, make the 
proper kind of a knot in the thread, and 
in the use of a thimble, the work began 
in earnest. 
the 
underwear minus buttons and proceeded 
to learn how to sew on buttons. It was 
observed that buttonholes have a fashion 
of tearing out occasionally. That made 
While the boys worked 
and talked over 
they often met 


First, boys brought shirts and 


another problem. 
questions 
that 


they asked 


various problems 
with at home. 
Shirts and underwear sometimes get 
snagged—even when there are no barbed 
wire fences—and call for patches, so the 
boys learned to make a hemmed patch. 
The stitches were not always even, but 
so much honest effort was put into each 
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stitch that the boys were not discouraged 
by too much required ripping. 

always poking through 
boys’ sweater sleeves, and mother doesn’t 
always have time to mend them just 
when they need it. The boys decided 
they would like to know how to mend 
these gaping holes. So they brought the 
sweaters and tackled the gaps. Some of 
these darns naturally were puckered, 
several boys almost gave up in disgust, 
but a few sweaters were very neatly 
mended. However, every boy left the 
room secretly or openly proud of what 
he had accomplished. 

: There were other problems: how to 
mend a tear in a woolen coat, trousers, 
or overcoat; how to darn cotton and 
silk hose; and how to draw and embroider 


Elbows are 


a small monogram or initials on clothing. 

Was it worth while? Every one who 
visited a club meeting—and we had many 
visitors—commented on the interest and 
enthusiasm of the boys up to the very 
last meeting. One mother reported that 
her son marked all his clothes before 
going to camp. A sister told how her 
brother sewed buttons on his clothes and 
mended all his hose during the illness of 
his mother this past summer. 

The boys were so disappointed because 
they could not have a cooking club that 
they asked the principal for permission 
to enter one of the girls’ classes in 
foods. It was finally decided to organ- 
ize a club-to-meet after school one day a 
week, and some twenty-four boys an- 
swered the call. They called themselves 
“The Fairmount Chefs.” Each boy wrote 


on a slip of paper two things he wanted 
to cook. These choices were tabulated 
and the lessons were based on them. 

Here are some of the dishes cooked: 

Mashed Potatoes 

Apple Sauce 

Baked Apple 

Spaghetti and Cheese 

Chocolate Pudding 

Baking Powder Biscuit 

Apple Dumpling 

Coffee Cake 

Oatmeal Drop Cookies 

Plain Cup Cakes 

Gingerbread 

Strawberry Short Cake 

Cocoa 

Chocolate Fudge 

With a few exceptions, the same boys 





These boys really enjoy sewing. 


were in both clubs. They came into the 
food laboratory each club with 
grinning faces, removed coats or sweaters, 
scrubbed hands, and cleaned finger nails 
donned spotless white aprons and caps, 
in a very business like manner. After the 
initial instructions, each boy enthusiastic- 
ally went to work. They were much 
more careful to follow directions than 
were the girls, and went very cleanly 
about their work. Naturally enough per- 
haps they much preferred making some- 
thing they could take home to show their 
mothers to something they would have 
to eat in the laboratory, and at every op- 
portunity they proudly displayed their 
products to the principal, vice-principal 
and teachers. 

Instead of poking fun at the boys, as 

(Continued on page 31) 
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EDITORS PAGE 


OST of you will, no doubt, by now have noticed 
that the name of this publication has been 
changed with this month’s issue. In the pub- 
lishing business, as in many other activities, there are all 
sorts of vicissitudes that bring about unexpected changes. 
We like the term, “economist,” and especially when it is 
applied to the subject of the home, but we found that 
when we began to publish our popular seriés of textile 
articles, we were unconsciously treading on the preserves 
of another group of publications known as the “Econemist 
Group,” and it, therefore, seemed best, in order to avoid 
complications, to adopt a new title. After all, PRACTI- 
CAL HOME ECONOMICS is perhaps more descriptive 
of our magazine; as our aim is to present practical articles 
on all phases of home economics teaching or work, and 
to present them in such a way that they will fit into the 
practical needs of every teacher, student or commercial 
home economics worker who reads them. Therefore, we 
hope that you will like the new name. 
The contents and editorial policy will remain un- 
changed, and PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will 


continue to endeavor to meet your needs as heretofore. 


& 


HE growth and development of nursery schools in 

America is one of the outstanding things in our edu- 
cational life. A few years ago we had no schools of this 
type, and Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit was the first 
that was organized. Lee Vincent has told an interesting 
story of the growth of the nursery school movement and 
its importance. That it is important, there can, of course, 
be no question, but a careful reading of this article will 
perhaps tend to clarify and emphasize the methods that 
are in use. 


e 


EACHERS of clothing, especially in the junior or 

senior high schools, should be glad to read Miss Dime- 
low’s article on making the most of the high school girl’s 
clothing budget. This offers practical suggestions that 
can be used in classroom teaching, and good sound advice 
for the high school girl herself in her reference or home 
problem work. 


e 


OME economics education in New York State is 

showing interesting correlation with community or- 
ganizations and activities, as is pointed out in the article 
by Miss Van Liew, who is the state supervisor contribut- 
ing to this month’s unit of our supervisor series. The 
way in which this program is being developed and carried 
out makes very interesting reading, and is sure to be 
suggestive to all of those who are interested in home 
economics education. 


HE development of home economics teaching brings 

about many problems that often tax the ingenuity of 
the teacher as well as the student. The most progressive 
teachers constantly stimulate the interest of their students 
in home economics work by assigning individual problems 
or classroom projects. Housework is, in many schools, a 
regular assignment in home economics classes. This 
means that there is likely reference reading to be done, 
notebooks to be made, etc., and the question often arises 
as to where the pupils are to find material they can thus 
make use of. This is answered in part by the article 
entitled “The Use of Current Magazines in Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching.” Miss Claxton has developed a good 
system in using many of the magazines, and it seems to 
us that many teachers will do well to adopt some of her 
suggestions. 


e 


HE Bureau of Education of the Department of the 

Interior has recently estimated that there are seven 
thousand boys and young men being taught the fundamental 
principles of American home life in forty-two states. This 
month we are telling the story of a group of boys in the 
Fairmount Junior High School in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
how they are earnestly learning not only to cook, but to 
sew as well. The old idea that boys should have nothing 
to do with the activities in the home is fast being exploded, 
for in many schools the boys themselves are requesting 
work in cooking or in other phases of home manage- 
ment. Indeed, it is becoming more and more recognized 
that most boys need some education in home economics 
if they are to become intelligent consumers of economic 
goods, and if they are to take their full part in home and 
family life. We should be glad to hear from teachers 
who have successfully worked with such classes; that 
there are many of them, we know, and *some we have 
already told about in the pages of THE HOME 
ECONOMIST. 

e 

ROM a recent questionnaire we sent out we find that 

many of our readers state that they are much inter- 
ested in reading our short accounts, telling of the class- 
room experiences of other teachers. We, ourselves, are 
always glad to publish such material, but we must depend 
on the teachers for the supply. Won't you keep this in 
mind and send us short accounts of what you are doing? 
Such accounts do not have to be written in story book 
English—simple accounts about from three to five hundred 
words in length, telling of some of your activities will 
please us and at the same time offer suggestions and give 
pleasure to others. 


oy Mg Se oe 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


suggestions for Teaching the Care of the Well 
Baby to Eighth Grade and Jumor High Girls 


Epitor’s NoteE:—This is the first of a 
series of four consecutive lessons on this 
subject. The second will be published 
next month. 


NE of the major objectives in 
home economics work is the 
health of the family. Studies in 

clothing, food and household management 

are bound up, each with some phases of 
the physical welfare of the family group. 

While the health care of the baby has 

fewer natural points of contact with the 

home economics field, it seems to me—an 
outsider—that this should often be in- 
cluded as a part of the course. For one 
reason, the young girl frequentliy has no 
other opportunity to learn how to care 
for an infant before having children of 
her own. Again, the academic teacher 
has not the background nor the training 
necessary for presenting this subject. No 
one on the faculty is so well fitted to 
teach this as the home economics instruc- 
tor. If a graduate nurse is not available, 
she should include the health care of the 


baby as a part of the Homemaking 
course. 
The girl needs instruction on many 


phases of the subject. Statistics on the 
mortality of firstborn children show how 
disastrous the young mother’s experimen- 
tation upon her baby can be. She should 
know beforehand how to plan the baby’s 
daily routine; how to choose healthful 
clothing; to use sanitary methods in all 
procedures connected with the baby’s 
food; how to care for the baby’s skin, 
genitals and sense organs. The girl 
should be taught dependence upon the 
doctor and the graduate nurse; the para- 
mount importance of breast feeding; the 
need of sunlight; the influence of basic 
habit formation upon personality; the 
means of conserving the baby’s nervous 
energy. 


A Suggested Plan for Teaching the Care 
of the Well Baby 


Since the time is always limited, one 
can choose essentials only, and must plan 
to present these in a brief and easily re- 
membered form. The writer has found 
that a great deal of the necessary instruc- 
tion can be grouped conveniently about 
the daily bathing procedure as a basis of 
association. 

Using this plan, the material may be 


3y Lucy. Brinkeruorr, M.A., R.N. 


divided for presentation into four periods 
of about one hour each, as follows: 

1. The Baby’s Room and Its Furnish- 
ings ; 

II. The Baby’s Clothing; 

III. The Baby’s Tray; Routine Proce- 
dures for the Day; 

IV. Bathing the Demonstration Doll in 
the Class Room. It is recommended that 
a fifth period be added. 

V. Bathing the Real Baby in His Own 
Room. 

In the following discussions each topic 
will be taken up in turn, with teaching 
suggestions for the respective class pe- 
riods. ; 


The Collection of Equipment 


Equipment on hand in the department— 
three covered glass mayonnaise jars; a 
glass Mason jar; a dessert saucer; a 
drinking glass; a small, covered glass 
dish; a quart pitcher; a covered pail 
(optional) ; a grocer’s bag; toothpicks; 
Ivory soap; cheesecloth or  unsterile 
gauze; a large serving tray; a long table. 

Equipment which may usually be bor- 
rowed for the class hour—a large shallow 
clothesbasket ; a pillow; two ordinary bed 
sheets; a low rocker, footstool and table; 
a hair receiver. 

Small purchases—eight ounces of al- 
bolene; safety pins (if the pinned diaper 
is chosen) ; an ounce of boric acid crys- 
tals; a small box of sterile cotton; one 
half pound of absorbent cotton; a cake 
of Castile soap; a small glass nursing 
bottle and several nipples. These are for 
water drinking only. If bottle feeding is 
discussed, Hygeia and the round _bot- 
tomed bottles and a bottle brush together 
with various types of nipples should be 


secured. However, I feel that breast 
feeding, not bottle feeding, should be 
stressed. 


The items of greatest expense will be 
—a rubber pillow case, two aprons, “but- 
cher’s” type, one rubber, one flannel; two 
birdseye towels, respectively eighteen 
inches and one ‘yard square; a bath ther- 
mometer; a clinical thermometer, and the 
demonstration doll and its layette. A 
small crib sheet and quilted pad will be 
needed if the bed is shown. The standard 
doll for demonstration is the Chase type, 
but I think that an ordinary life-sized 
doll baby will do quite well if the head 


and face of the doll are washable. 


The Baby’s Room and Its Furnishings 
LESSON ONE 


A. The Room. The sunniest and most 
thoroughly ventilated in the house should 
be used. The walls and floor should be 
washable, the furnishings simple, the 
draperies light and washable. The baby 
need not occupy this alone. He should be 
left alone all that can be managed, lying 
quietly, only being turned from side to 
side at three or four hour intervals to rest 
the back and to preserve the contours 
of the cranium; he should be kept out of 
crowds and out of the street and should 
not ride in automobiles. But he must 
become a part of the family life and ac- 
custom himself to normal household dis- 
turbances. 

One Vitaglass window at least (cost, 
$25) is advisable. This glass admits the 
entire sunray, which thus admitted is 
definitely antirachitic. If the days are 
dark cod liver oil is a substitute; in fact, 
it is often administered in any case. (Ad- 
vise consulting a physician regarding 
this). The Vitamin D in these is a prime 
essential for normal bone development. 

B. The Furnishings. 

1. A wall thermometer. The tempera- 
ture should be about 65 degrees when the 
baby is in the crib, 75 to 80 during the 
bath. 

2. A bed alone. For the tiny baby a 
small snug one conserves the baby’s body 
heat more easily. An ordinary clothes 
basket makes a satisfactory bed. For a 
mattress, use a moderately firm pillow, 
covered with a rubber pillowcase. Place 
a quilted cotton pad over this and tuck a 
cotton sheet, (crib size) smoothly over 
this pad. A number of wool blankets or 
comforters, of graded weights for varia- 
tions in weather, should be provided. 
Each article of covering should be folded 
separately within a clean sheet, which is 
basted so as to hold in place smoothly. 
Before laying this warm covering upon 
the bed, place a roll made from a blanket 
or small pillow at the foot of the mat- 
tress, tucking the upper covering down 
over this roll. Such an arrangement will 
provide room at the foot of the bed for 
free movement of the legs and will allow 
the feet to bend at right angles. No 
pillow is needed. Pads should protect the 
sides of the basket where they may come 
in contact with the baby’s head. 


3. A weight chart and scales. The 
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baby should be weighed once a week for 
the first six months, and a record kept. 
He must gain at least four ounces a week 
on an average after the first week, or he 
will not make his required weight for 
six months. This should be double his 
birth weight. It is not enough that an 
infant be well and comfortable. He is 
not living up to his requirements unless 
there is steady muscular development, 
definite bone growth, weight gain, the 
signs of appearing teeth, and mental 
quickening. 


Note :—Articles listed in paragraphs 
3-5 are not necessary for demonstration. 


4. A night light. A colored globe or 
shade should protect the baby’s eyes from 
a shaft of light during night care. 


5. Other convenient furniture will in- 
clude a small clothes horse which will 
fit about a stove or radiator, a small extra 


heater for temporary use during the bath, 
a low table and chair for use when 
changing the diaper or feeding the baby, 
a small chest of drawers for clothing and 
a toilet basket stand. 


Teaching Suggestions 


A blacbboard diagram, showing a 
typical room with windows and doors 
drawn in, will serve for an exercise in 
choosing the best position in the room 
for the crib with regard to obtaining a 
maximum of air circulation and sunlight 
with a minimum of draughts and eye- 
strain. 

Pupil activity may also be provided by 
experimenting with various window and 
door arrangements in the class room for 
securing a maximum air circulation with- 
out direct draughts. 

An extremely simple but instructive 
activity for a pupil is to place a screen 
at the crib so that the baby will have the 
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sunlight upon the body without a glare 
upon the eyes. 

A weight chart may be drawn upon the 
blackboard before the class hour. Activity 
may be secured by allowing the pupils to 
graph a series of imaginary but typical 
weights upon this chart. If scales are 
available, the girls may weigh the diaper, 
then the doll wearing the diaper, sub- 
stracting to obtain the weight of the doil. 

Pictures showing Vitaglass and adver- 
tisements of cod liver oil are appropriate 
in pointing out the facts regarding the 
need of vitamin D. 

A very attractive and easily managed 
project is the fitting up of the clothes- 
basket crib. Individual activity may be 
secured in airing the mattress and rub- 
ber case, in scrubbing the latter, in bast- 
ing the sheets over the pieces of warm 
covering and in making the rolls. The 
girls will be interested in making sug- 
gestions for beautifying the basket with 
enamel and cretonne. 


THIS BABY IS HAPPY 
AND THRIVES 


Paul Parker Photo 


THE BABY’S BED, A BLACKBOARD EXERCISE IN CHARTING. BABY POSTERS. 


At the left a student is scrubbing the rubber case which protects the pillow-mattress. 
end, with the sheet at the other. At the right a pupil is folding a sheet over a blanket, basted in place for keeping it clean, as ut 


covers the baby. In the background a student is charting a series of normal weight gains 


Medical Association. 


7 he mattress is airing in the basket at one 


The charts are from the American 
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cA Fligh School 
Tea ‘Room 


By Car.ottra C. GREER 


East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


RAVELING in a stage-coach and 

dining at a tavern are repeated 

in the present day by touring in 
an automobile and lunching at a tearoom. 
Business places far away from homes 
make lunching down town a necessity. 
The popularity of the automobile, and 
the distance between the business and 
home doubtless have had much to do 
with the growth of the tearoom. The 
number of public eating places appears 
to be increasing. Women with executive 
ability and a knowledge of foods are 
needed for the management and running 
of tearooms, cafeterias and other types 
of eating places. 

A city high school situated in an in- 
dustrial district has an opportunity to 
train girls in tea room management and 
thereby lay the foundation for carning 
a livelihood. There is perhaps no better 
vocational adaptation of foods work in a 
high school than a tearoom course. The 
high school with home economics teachers 
and pupils can supply not only the per- 
sonnel to maintain a tearoom, but cus- 
tomers to patronize it. Teachers who 
have only a short time to lunch willingly 
patronize a tearoom within the school. 
The school kitchen may be used to pre- 
pare the food. When the Home Econom- 
ics Department does not have a separate 
dining room, a classroom may serve as the 
tearoom. The seats must, of course, be 
removed. The blackboards may be con- 
cealed by hanging curtains of the same 
color as the walls over them. The ex- 
pense for all food materials may be met 
by small fees charged to the patrons of 
the school tearoom. The usual expense 
for food materials used in foods classes 
is thus eliminated. An attractive room 
is no less important than the quality of 
food and the kind of service. The teach- 
er-patrons of a school tearoom find 
lunching in an attractive room restful in 
the midst of a strenuous day. The co- 
operation of the art classes in planning 
the furnishings and decoration of a tea- 
room is desirable. 

There need be no great difficulty in ar- 
ranging the pupils’ programs for a course 
in tearoom management. A group of 
eigteen to thirty pupils may prepare a 
lunch for as many as fifty teachers in a 
double period. That same group may 
serve the lunch in the double period fol- 
lowing or another group of pupils may 
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The teacher-patrons find lunching in an attractive room a restful lull in a 
strenuous day. 


serve the lunch. In case a. pupil has time 
to devote only one double period daily 
to tearoom management, she can get all 
types of the tearoom work by joining the 
group that prepare the meal for one term 
and becoming a member of the group 
serving the lunch, the following semester. 

A tearoom course would be inadequate 
if it embraced only practice in the pre- 
paration and serving of lunches. In 
learning to manage a tearoom such mat- 
ters as the selection of a location, the 
equipment, furnishings and decorations, 
capital needed, cost of overhead and pos- 
sible profits, organization of staff, 
methods of securing and holding patrons 
and methods of accounting, need consider- 
ation. The qualifications for success in 
tearoom management should be stressed. 
These include: 

1. Appreciation of foods of excellen: 
quality. 

2. Ability to produce or direct the pro- 
duction of foods of excellent quality. 

3. Resourcefulness in the use of food 
materials. 

4. Knowledge of nutrition. 

5. Knowledge of marketing and market 
conditions. 

6. Executive ability in managing busi- 
ness and employees. 

7. Appreciation of art as applied to the 
coloring and decorations of a tearoom 
and to flower arrangements for the 
tables. 

Since a high school pupil often starts in 
commercial tearoom work as a waitress, 


she should realize the necessary qualifica- 
tions for success in this kind of work, 
such as the ability to cooperate with those 
in charge of a tearoom and with other 
employees, a neat and pleasing personal 
appearance, self control, so as to be cour- 
teous and patient when dealing with un- 
reasonable patrons. 

If there is only one group of pupils 
preparing and serving lunch and only one 
teacher in charge of the work, it is im- 
possible to serve lunch each day and 
find time to consider the subjects enumer- 
ated than the foregoing. Since a tearoom 
such as is being considered is operated 
for the benefit of pupils rather than 
patrons, it seems feasible to prepare and 
serve lunch for but four days each week. 
The fifth day may then be devoted to 
the teaching of subjects other than pre- 
paring and serving the lunches. City high 
schools invariably have cafeterias where 
the pupils lunch. The teacher-patrons of 
a school tearoom may get lunch there on 
the fifth day, or another type of class 
such as a foods or table service class 
may use the tearoom on the fifth day 
for serving a meal to teachers. 

Of all the qualifications needed for suc- 
cessful tearoom management, e-recutive 
ability is perhaps the most necessary. 
What can be done in high school tearoom 
class to develop this ability? This may be 
accomplished by organization of the class 
into groups. Each group is assigned to 
certain work. One girl in each group 
serves as a manager of that group. In the 
preparation of the meal, a group of girls 
makes soup; another, salads, etc.; one 
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group sets the tables and arranges the 
dining room. In the serving of the meal, 
one group dishes out food; another group 
acts as waitresses. One from each of 
these groups is a manager. There are 
two managers in charge of the waitresses 
—a hostess and an assistant hostess. No 
pupil becomes a hostess until she has 
served an apprenticeship as assistant 
hostess. 

Although the methods used approxim- 
ate as nearly as possible those of a com- 
mercial tearoom, there is one decided dif- 
ference. No pupil is kept at the same 
work for a very long period of time. 
Every three weeks, the work of each pupil 
is changed—new groups are formed. 
When a new group of waitresses is 


formed, the hostess or manager of that 
group not only superintends the serving 
of food in the dining room, but instructs 
the group before it begins its duties. The 
hostess must, of course, have served as a 
waitress and assistant hostess and often 
as bus girl before she acts as hostess. 
Although many persons select food 
solely because of its taste, there are some 
who are intelligently interested in food 
values. The menu card may give some 
effective information regarding the value 
of one or more of the foods contained 
therein. When a statement such as the 
following: “If you would have iron today, 
eat spinach. This vegetable contains not 
only iron but other valuable minerals as 
well as plenty of vitamins,” the orders 
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for spinach never go abegging. Ex- 
perience has shown that there is always a 
generous sale of any food whose nutri- 
tive value is given on the menu card, no 
matter how commonplace the food. As 
is done in a number of commercial eating 
places, the caloric value of each serving 
of food may be listed on the menus. 

Explanatory menu cards such as sug- 
gested in the foregoing have at least a 
two-fold value. 

They inform regarding 
food values; they motivate a_ pupil’s 
work in the study of nutritive values. 
The preparation of such material for 
menu cards makes an effective and 
practical adoptation of education in nu- 
trition. 


customers 


On Being (lean Pleasantly 


HERE is one idea that we want our 

girls to have packed tightly inside 
their pretty bobbed heads, and that is 
“One of the biggest jobs in the world is 
the making of a happy home.” Into this 
work go countless things, of course, but 
we try to capture a few at least. Love, 
unselfishness and cooperation certainly 
should sit together about the home hearth. 
Then other important things like health 
and incomes and expenses will scamper 
into their proper places. Ugly problems 
will stay far outside and not even venture 
to peer in the windows. 

To give the girls a little taste of this 
happiness, we divide them into families 
and let them choose their own mother. 
Her gentle reign lasts a month. During 
this time, she divides the work and as- 
signs a portion to each of her children, 
and they in their turn try to cooperate 
with her and make their family the 
pleasantest and most efficient in the room. 

This term each family took four little 
children from the first year under its 
wing and pretended that they were their 
real sisters and brothers and they wanted 
to help them very much. Not only did 
they give the little ones a great deal of 
help, but, even better, they themselves 
got some practice in being more patient 
and gentle. 

We didn’t have very much time, so we 
tried to do only a few things. First, 
since the foundation of health depends so 
much on being clean inside, we spent the 
first lesson in trying to put that across to 
the children. The little Roberts or 
Helens either sat perched on the stools or 
went to the board while a big girl taught 
them about being clean inside. The 
most popular way of doing this seemed 
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Home Economics Instructor, New York, N. Y. 


to be to draw a big house and hang out 
a flag with the word “Clean” written on 
it. Only people who made you clean in- 
side could live in this house. 

On the very top floor, right under the 
roof, lived four glasses of water. They 
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The home of people who make you clean 
inside, 


had a nice little door and a bell, and 
over the bell the number 4. So when 
you rang the bell, you remembered that 
you should drink at least four glasses 
of water every day. 

Then you went down a funny flight of 
stairs, and there on the floor below lived 
the vegetables—potatoes, carrots, spinach, 
and lots of others. They lived in this 
house because they made you very clean 


inside. They could do this for they had 
a great deal of water in them. 

They were lovely people, and fortunate- 
ly they had very nice neighbors who lived 
right below. When you opened their 
door, you saw apples and oranges and 
grapes, and ever so many other kinds of 
fruits. Really they were first cousins to 
the vegetables. They made you clean be 
cause they had lots of water in them. 

And then just before you reached the 
street, all by himself, lived a very nice 
fellow, Brown Bread. He had his whole 
name written on the door. He was very 
proud of himself because he made you 
very clean inside.,He was just like a 
brush, and he scrubbed and _ scrubbed 
until he got your insides clean. 

Alas, there was also a very bad fellow 
who tried and tried to get into this house. 
Lots of silly people let him in for they 
didn’t know any better: He had a horrid 
name, you wouldn’t like it at all. It was 
“Physics.” You won't have to take any, 
if you always use the nice people who live 
in the Clean House. 

After the girls had developed this idea, 
they let the little ones draw their own 
houses and explain about the people on 
each floor. Just before they went back 
to their own rooms, the teacher ques- 
tioned the small tots to see how much 
they had understood. Most of them got 
the idea very well indeed, and apparently 
we winged two birds with one stone, for 
the big girls were putting into practice 
some of the things needful in making a 
happy home, and the small ones were 
learning facts that they cannot learn too 
early—learning them moreover in an 
environment which approximated that of 
the ideal home. 
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Keeping Lunch ‘Room 


HE lunch room accounting in the 

Lowell High School is done by all 

the seniors in the accounting 
course, as a part of their regular school 
work. 

The pupils who sell the lunch room 
tickets, we call cashiers. All these cash- 
iers use ticket-vending machines. Miss 
Susie G. Driscoll, the Head of the Home 
Economics Department and manager of 
the lunch room, receives the cash taken 
in at the after-school lunch. The cashiers 
sell tickets during the entire two recesses. 
They are paid 20c. a day for this work. 

When the day’s sale begins, each 
cashier is given a box containing a blank 
sales slip and $10.00 in change. At the 
close of the second recess, the boxes and 
any remaining printed tickets are re- 
turned to the safe in the office of the 
Commercial Department, as Mr. Mack, 
Head of the Commercial Department, is 
treasurer of the lunch room. 

The first thing on the following morn- 
ing several pupils go to the safe, which 
has been opened for them, and take the 
boxes containing the money from the pre- 
vious day’s sale, together with the tickets, 
into an adjoining room, or lunch room 
office which is private, and equipped with 
After 
carefully checking up each cashier’s work 


furniture suitable for the work. 


to see that the correct amount of money 
has been turned in, these pupils roll the 
coins for deposit, arrange the bills in 
proper order, make out a deposit ticket, 
put the deposit ticket and bills inside of 
the bank and pass book and put all this, 
together with the rolled and loose coins, 
into a leather bag and turn it over to 
one of the janitors who calls regularly for 
it to take it to the bank after it has been 
approved by the teacher in charge. 

The sales sheets for any one day are 
arranged alphabetically with the summary 
sheet on top, and fastened together at the 
lower left-hand corner. 

On the tenth day of each month, the 
pupils in the senior accounting classes 
begin to record the transactions for the 
preceding month. The merchants under- 
stand that all of our bills for any month 
ust be in by the tenth of the following 
month. 

As the bills come in, they are entered 
in the voucher register and as they are 
paid they are entered in the Cash Dis- 
bursements Journal. But the Cash Dis- 
bursements Journal is a Record of Facts 
and nothing that is paid after the last 
day of a month can be recorded in the 
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Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 


Cash Disbursement Journal for that 
month. Our statements are issued to the 
manager of the lunch room, to the head 
master of the school, and to the school 
committee as of the last day of each 
month. The asset cash must, therefore, 
be the amount of cash available on the 
last day of the month. But after that is 
done, we must also show, in our liabilities, 
our accounts payable. We therefore, wait 
until the tenth of the following month, 


Recorded in the month or 
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How records are kept from month to 
month, 


when all bills for the previous month 
have been received. 

When entering these in the voucher 
register, we place a pencil footing beneath 
the last item paid during that month, in 
When all 
the vouchers for the month have been 


the vouchers payable column. 


recorded and the footing of the vouchers 
payable column inserted, we then substract 
our pencil footing from the final footing 
to get our accounts payable as of the last 
day of the month. 

The entries in the Cash Receipt Journal 
are made from the summary of the sales 
sheets, with the exception of the one item 
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Accounts 


interest received. We keep a sufficiently 
large average daily balance to entitle us 
to interest at two per cent. 

A drawer in the safe is set aside for 
petty cash. Ten dollars is the amount of 
the petty cash fund. 

One item which is usually included in 
our adjusting entries each month, is for 
wages accrued. 

We pay the school room help every 
Monday at the close of school for the 
If the last day of the 
Tuesday, 


preceding week. 
month falls on 
Wednesday or Thursday, we debit wages 
and credit wages accrued for one-fifth, 
two-fifths, three-fifths or four-fifths of 
the following payroll total. 

All the forms, such as voucher jackets 
and sales slips are printed by the pupils 
in the Commercial Department. The 
lunch room is_ self-supporting. The 
profit is used to cover depreciation, re- 
pairs, replacements: and to purchase ad- 


Monday, 


ditional equipment. 
Following is an account of the division 
of work as it has been worked out in 


our lunch room: 
Auditing Department 


These pupils verify the work of the 
four cashiers each day. They count, roll 
and properly arrange all money for de- 
posit. 

The head of this department has gen- 
eral supervision of the work, makes out 
deposit tickets, and sees that the money, 
deposit ticket, and sales slips are turned 
over to the head of the Commercial De- 
partment, who is also treasurer of the 
lunch room. 

Two full periods are required for the 
above work daily. 


Accounting Department 


These pupils make out all checks as 
the bills come in, put bills in voucher 
jacket, as shown, keep a Cash Receipts 
Journal, a Cash Disbursements Jour- 
nal, a Voucher 
Journal, a Petty Cash Book, and recon- 
cile the bank balance. They take a trial 
balance and make a statement of profit 
and loss and a Balance sheet monthly. 


Register, a General 


The work of this department requires 
about twenty-five periods a month. Some- 
times all three pupils in this department 
work together, while at other times there 
is only work enough for one. At least 
one pupil reports for work every day, in 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Souasu Cakes... 


a wary to make delightful a vegetable 


everyone should eat 


CC Luscious, yellow, light 
cakes—served with the 
world’s favorite flavor, 

that of sugar. 


td... a privileged few have ever 
eaten squash cakes. 

They were invented by an old south- 
ern gentleman who found his garden 
prolific with squashes. Soon, garden 
and cellar alike were empty of those 
squashes. The recipe was too successful. 
It has been known only to that family until now. 

But successful it is! Few would guess that 
these luscious, light cakes contain squash. They 
are like the finest cakes you make—only finer, 
fluffier than usual. And thoroughly wholesome. 
A way to tempt everyone to eat a vegetable he 
should eat. Especially tempting when served 
with a delicate syrup of sugar. 


SQUASH CAKES 


1 cup boiled Hubbard 1 rounded teaspoon 
squash mashed fine butter 

1 egg (the yolk now, the 1 small teaspoon sugar 
white later) 11% cups flour sifted with 

1 cup milk — more if 2 big teaspoons baking 


needed powder 
A few grains of salt 


Beat vigorously till smooth. Then fold in the beaten 
white of the egg and bake on a hot griddle. The batter 
should be thicker than for most such cakes. Serve hot 
with butter and simple sugar syrup. Or spread with 


plum jam, rollin granulated sugar, and serve as dessert. 









In this recipe — as in almost 
every other that induces people 
to eat what is good for them— 
sugar is the flavor. It is the world’s best loved. 
The flavor that helps people enjoy the daily 
fruit they need—and the cereal, eggs, milk, 
salads, simple desserts. Even vegetables are now 
sweetened a little in cooking, so as to emerge 
from the pot with freshened flavors. Peas, for 
instance . . . tomatoes, onions, corn. 

For few women are any longer denying them- 
selves this loved flavor, even when dieting. They 
let it make the dieting foods taste well. Eminent 
physicians affirm that sugar is needed as a flavor 
—to help make enjoyable those varied foods. 

So try the luscious yellow squash cakes with 
sugar syrup. Try more junkets, tapioca, rice 
pudding, egg-nog—for the “quart of milk a 
day.” Try more fresh fruitades and sweetened 
sliced fruits and salads for some of the needed 
vitamins. Children need sugar! So do grown- 
ups—it helps them eat what they should. There 
is no substitute for sugar. The Sugar Institute, 
129 Front Street, New York. 
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The Teachers Exchange Department 


THE STORY OF SUNSHINE 
CABIN - 


ANY years ago a four-room red 

brick house was built and used as 
the servants’ quarters, a few yards from a 
beautiful home that has long been known 
as the Childer’s Home. For the last few 
years’ the Home Economics Department 
has been in this cabin, and the girls have 
brightened up the rooms so much that 
they decided to call it Sunshine Cabin. 

In September 1927 when the Spicks 
entered the new school they were grieved 
to hear that Sunshine Cabin might be 
used as the home for the janitor of the 
school. We, being the Home Economics 
Department, thought we would visit it and 
see if we could use it anyway. Upon 
entering, we began to think that it was 
doing anything but living up to its name; 
it was impossible to walk in the rooms 
without stepping in paint cans, on planks, 
swings, athletic clothes, blackboards and 
other rubbish. Such a place we never 
saw! 

Regardless of its appearance we realized 
that the place could be remodeled and 
made an attractive home. The more we 
thought of it the more we wanted it and 
the next week we nearly ran the Superin- 
tendent crazy with the question, “May we 
have the cabin for our home”? One 
morning he came into our class and told 
us we could have it provided we didn’t 
ask the Board for any money. 

Quite an industrious bunch of girls set 
to work looking in magazines for pic- 
tures of rooms so we could decide what 
color schemes to use. We had to make 
complete plans for remodeling and de- 
cided on the furniture we would need and 
where we could find it. After making our 
plans, we started to clean. Everyone was 
happy regardless of the hard work and 
considered this lots of fun. After the 
rubbish had been removed, we began to 
plaster and scrub; it was a sight to see 
girls searching for more holes to plaster. 
We painted our walls and ceiling a cream 
color, the floors a dark oak and stained 
our book case and desk, which was built 
on either side of the mantel, a light oak. 
After washing the windows we put up 
ecru scrim curtains. 

In the living room-bed room is a day 
bed covered with a blue brocaded poplin 
spread, a couch with cretonne pillows, 
three chairs in apple green and we have 
several copies of beautiful pictures, as 
“The Harp of the Wind” and “The Girl 
and the Shawl.” 

We ordered some chairs for the kitchen 
and had the table made from some pieces 


left from a cabinet; these are painted 
apple green. Some built-in shelves, a 
sink, stove, table and screen to divide 
the kitchen from the dining room com- 
pletes the furnishing. 

Now we again think the cabin is living 
up to its name. We made the money 
needed to remodel it ($125.00) by picture 
shows, serving lunches, selling candy and 
a number of girls earning a dollar which 
they gave toward the cabin fund. 

And our promise we have kept, 

Hiaven’t asked the board for help. 

Marie Adams. 


STAGING AN APPLICATION 
FOR A JOB 


HENEVER it is possible to show 

the pupil correct and direct applica- 
tion of what she has been studying in 
class, definite gain is made in interest in 
the subject and faith in its validity. Faith 
also in classroom teacher’s knowledge in 
what goes on in the outside world which 
may be a waning confidence in this day of 
precocious youth. 

A recent demonstration of cooperation 
between school and the business world 
with such ends in view was given at John 
Adams High School in Cleveland. About 
one hundred and twenty-five students 
from the personal regimen classes met in 
a large study hall where the stage had 
been previously set to represent the office 
of a personnel manager in a large com- 
mercial plant with office desk and chair, 
typewriting desk and chair, machine and 
supplies for dictation and letter writing. 

Miss Meta Ebeling, the personnel man- 
ager from one of the city’s largest com- 
mercial plants, chose a girl from the 
group as an applicant for a_ position 
telling her to reply exactly as she would 
if the circumstance were a real one. Her 
entrance to the office made and the 
greeting over, the applicant was given a 
blank to fill out on the typewriter, the 
manager explaining that during this time 
she would make her appraisal of the 
girl’s personal appearance, attitude, speed 
and neatness in work. 

Following this was a conversation by 
means of which the manager gained by 
skillful questioning some idea of the ap- 
plicant’s likes and dislikes, ideals, ambi- 
tions, training and general character, at 
the close of which she was given a busi- 
ness letter dictation to type and prepare 
for mailing. 

Then was explained the routine of con- 
ferences with department heads, the re- 
quired physical examination and all other 
arrangements that must be entered into 
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before the final decision can be made. 
This was followed by a concise and tell- 
ing talk to the group upon the business 
girl’s personality, dress, habits, manners, 
disposition and education, the remainder 
o fthe meeting being given over to open 
discussion and questions by the entire 
group. 

These girls had been studying these 
problems diligently in class and were 
keenly interested in hearing them dis- 
cussed by one actually employed in select- 
ing the right person for the place. It 
seemed an eminently fitting way in which 
to crystalize the ideas that they had 
formed from reading and in class discus- 
sion. 

Dorothy E. Jones. 


KEEPING UP INTEREST IN 
YOUR CLASSES 


ANY teachers have worked out 

worthwhile ideas on the some- 
times difficult problem of keeping up in- 
terest in their classes. If these ideas 
could be arranged, I think a great deal 
of benefit could be derived from them. 
In my case I worked out a problem in 
the foods class which proved to be a 
success, and which kept interest high 
throughout the entire period. The prob- 
lem was the preparing and serving of 
meals for special occasions. 

The foods group pretended that there 
was a meeting of home economics clubs 
of the county. The members who were 
served at the table were supposedly rep- 
resentatives from these clubs. 

The class was divided into groups of 
two; the menu planned and grocery order 
made out. The banquet, instead of being 
served in one day, was served a course 
each day. The first day one group set 
the table and had charge of all table 
decorations; another group prepared the 
fruit cocktail; the third group waited on 
the table and washed dishes; a fourth 
group acted as critics, and the fifth as 
host and hostess. Each class was allowed 
to invite two guests, who were the guests 
of honor. All sat at the table except the 
two cooks and the two waitresses. The 
first course started as any banquet dinner 
starts, and was removed by the waitress- 
es as though the rest of the meal were to 
follow. The next day the groups rotated 
and the main course was served, the 
table being set for the second course. Af- 
ter the last course, toasts. were given as 
at a banquet. The experiment was so 
successful that I am sure it could be 
used by other teachers with equal results. 

Myrtle Stimson. 
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For people who enjoy eating 
hot breads 





Everyone knows what a temptation waffles, muffiins and pancakes are 
to all of us. Yet many people pay the penalty of constipation by eating too 
many of these bulkless foods. 

However, these popular hot breads can be eaten in moderation by all, 
if Kellogg’s All-Bran is added to the batter. 


ALL-BRAN WAFFLES 


114 cups flour. 34 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 
1 teaspoon salt. 2 ~=«seggs. 
14 tablespoon sugar. 14% cups milk. 
4 teaspoons baking powder. 4 tablespoons melted shortening. 


Sift the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder together; add the All-Bran, 
the well-beaten eggs, milk and melted shortening. Beat well. Bake in hot 
waffle iron. 


Send for our other All-Bran recipes. 
Kellogg Company, H E-1 
Home Economics Department, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Please send me All-Bran recipes. 
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Yes, LESS than one 
cent per baking for 
the finest, purest, 
surest baking pow- 
der that can be 
produced at any 
price. The greatest 
money saver that 
ever entered a 
kitchen. Prevents 





failures that waste 
many dollars’ worth of 
other baking materials. 
Try it. Profit by the 
perfect, never - failing 
action of Calumet. 











DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 






— 





CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 




















Better Lunch Campaign 
(Continued from page 7) 


The letter to be taken home was as 
follows: 
Dear Parents: 

Do you know that the Home Econo- 

mics, Physical Education, Health and 
Lunch Room Departments in West 
Technical High School are making an 
extensive effort to aid your child in 
selecting better lunches? 
Each day for one month beginning 
April sixteenth the Lunch Room De- 
partment will provide attractive plate 
lunches chosen for their food value, at 
price lower than the same food could 
be bought in separate servings, thus 
giving the student a cash as well as a 
calorie value. 

A child’s growth and development 
depends largely on the right choice of 
foods, and it is our hope to teach each 
boy and girl to select a well-balanced 
lunch at school. 

Your child may carry his lunch; if 
so, its selection is just as important. 
We would suggest that one hot dish be 
added, such as soup, a hot green vege- 
table or milk. 

May we have your interest and co- 
operation in this project? If so sign 
here and return. 

Pearett es PNET SS 5 oes ie esa eves 


enclosed in en- 
velopes secured by our school nurse from 
the Division of Public Health which said 
as much and had printed in large let- 


These letters were 


ters “Take This Home.” As you see, 
parents were asked to sign and return the 
attached blank at the bottom of the letter. 

Over three thousand letters were sent 
home by the students—about 700 were 
signed and returned. 

Our lunch room manager gave wonder- 
ful cooperation in preparing the special 
plate luncheon and in having trays 
checked. Each day as indicated in the 
speech above, 
plate lunch, one just as good or a sup- 
plemented home lunch was given a 
“Health Lunch Tag.” These 
turned into the home room checker the 
following day. He in turn handed them 
over to a teacher specially appointed to 
do this. With the bunch of tags was a 
special blank on which to record tags 
number of students in home 


each child who selected a 


tags were 


received, 
room and number of tags per student. 

The fifth week of the campaign, ac- 
cording to plan, the dietetics girls ap- 
peared at the end of the lines to judge 
the trays and give out tags for well 
selected lunches. 

At the end of this period the winning 
room was announced and in a few days 
a treat was presented in the form of a 
generous fresh strawberry cake and 
garnished with whipped cream. This was 
made by the girls of the Domestic 
Science Department. 

What the campaign meant. 

1. A great deal of work for all con- 
cerned, especially the Lunch Room De- 


partment. 
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2. However, the entire student body had 
its attention called to the question of the 
importance of a good lunch. 

3. For five weeks a much larger percent 
than usual of our students ate well 
selected lunches. 

4. The interest and cooperation of some 
parents was secured. 

The amount of milk sold each day 
increased 150 bottles. 

6. The amount of graham and whole 
wheat bread sold daily increased from 
25 to 45 loaves. In fact no white bread at 
all was sold. 

The number of pies sold each day 
decreased from 60 to 30. 

The number of servings of cakes 
sold each day decreased from 162 to 100. 

9. The amount of green vegetables sold 
was doubled increasing from 12 to 24 
gallons per day. 

10. Cream desserts increased from 3 to 
5 gallons. 

11. Salads increased from 50 to 150 
servings. 

Our biggest difficulty was the accurate 
checking of trays. However, we feel that 
the campaign was very much worth while 
and that more boys and girls knew how 
to and did select good lunches, at the end 
of the campaign than at the beginning. 

Lunches brought from home improved 
noticeably. Fresh fruit and milk or hot 
soup became a daily part of most of 
such lunches. This we felt showed in- 
creased interest on part of both parents 
and students. 


Pamphlets Received 


“Dry Skim Milk in Institutional Cook- 
ing.” American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 

“Cooking Beef According to the Cut.” 
Leaflet No. 17. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“The Changing Uses of Textile Fibers 
in Clothing and Household Articles.” By 
Edna L. Clark. Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 31. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

“Siebel Technical Review.” The Alum- 
ni Council, Siebel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Economic Aspects of the Fresh Plum 
Industry,” by Emil Rauchenstein. Bulletin 
459. University of California Printing 
Office, Berkeley, Calif. 

“International Review of Agriculture.” 
Printing Office of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Rome. 

“General Science Quarterly.” Published 
four times a year. By W. G. Whitman, 
Salem, Mass. $1.50 a year. Forty centsa 
copy. 

“Sewing with Flour Bags.” Household 
Science Institute, Room 1614, 7 S. Dear- 


born St., Chicago. Sample free to home 
economics workers. 10c each, less in 
quantity. 
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The Nursery School 


(Continued from page 15) 


tical ways of effecting proper care of 
children. Here as in any other aspect of 
education, however, learning progresses 
most effectively when classroom teaching 
is clarified and demonstrated in a labor- 
atory. Obviously the logical laboratory 
materials for teaching principles of child 
care and training are children, preferably 
young children—since growth takes place 
more conspicuously and changes occur 
more rapidly in early than in later years 
and normal children, since parental train- 
ing should be training for the care of 
normal children. Nursery schools with 
their groups of young, normal children 
seem ideal for this purpose. 

Clear also is the fact that research in 
child care and training requires children 
for subjects, and that these children 
should be normal children if the results 
of the research are to be used for parental 
education. Most of the questions which 
arise in connection with the guidance of 
normal children and with the training oi 
parents cannot be answered by research 
with the sick or abnor:na! children who 
inhabit clinics and hospitals. Nursery 
schools, however, where groups of normal 
children from eighteen months to five 
years of age come daily, and where, if 
the work is well directed, the education 
of children proceeds through the guidance 
of their experience in daily living, seem 
ideal places for such study. 

Appreciation of the function of nursery 
schools has Jead in America to the crea 
tion of a number of endowments which 
have made possible in this field a much 
more rapid development than is usually 
achieved in educational projects. The 
Merrill-Palmer fund, left in the will of 
Mrs. Lizzie Merrill Palmer, made _ pos- 
sible in 1920 in the City of Detroit the 
establishment of the Merrill-Palmer 
Motherhood ad Home Training School. 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has sponsored several projects in the 
United States and Canada, with the re- 
sult that nursery schools have been estab- 
lished at the University of Iowa, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Toronto, State Agric- 
ultural College of Georgia, and at the 
University of California. Several uni- 
versities without the aid of endowment 
funds have created such projects from 
their own funds. Notable among these 
are Ohio State University, the University 
of Nebraska and Oregon State College. 

These nursery school projects are, in 
the main, set up in such a way that the 
nursery school serves the three purposes 
which have already been discussed. It 
serves in each case as a center for the 
education of little children, as a labor- 
atory for observation and practice for 


parents and pre-parents, and as _ labor- 
atory for child study and_ research. 
Needless to say, the welfare of children, 
which is represented by the first purpose, 
is never sacrificed to gain an advantage in 
the education of adults, or in research; 
nor can it be said, in light of the second 
objective—the education of parents— that 
the nursery school relieves the home of 
responsibility. A moment’s thought will 
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make clear that the nursery school, by 
pointing out the child’s needs and by 
placing within the reach of parents wise 
techniques, increases rather than de- 
creases parental responsibility. 

There is little doubt that the nursery 
school fills a real need in American 
education. We can only hope that such 
a valuable instrument will come into 


wider though ever wise use. 





The simple reason is 
--“‘better cooking’’ 


That is why Carnation Milk gains favor. Because women have proved 
to themselves what home economists have often told them—that evopo- 
rated milk does better cooking than bottled milk. 


The reason for Carnation’s better cooking is threefold: 


Because Carnation Milk is 

© homogenized—its butter fat 
minutely subdivided and dis- 
tributed evenly throughout 
the milk. 


3 Because the 
> 


2 Because dishes made with 

© Carnation are thus made rich- 
er in flavor and smoother and 
finer in texture or consis- 
tency. 


assured purity 


and controlled uniformity of 


Carnation 


eliminate variable 


factors and prevent failures. 


Carnation Milk does better cooking. It adds richness, yet permits 
Savings in cream and butter. It is convenient and economical. Let us 
send you “My Hundred Favorite Recipes,” by Mary Blake. It is a 
cook book which deserves a place of prominence in your files. 


Carnation MILk Propucts Company 
165 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
265 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. - New York - Aylmer, Ont. 


“from 


Contented 





The red and 
white Carnation 
label means 
UNSWEETENED 
EVAPORATED 
MILK 


of highest quality 




























Keeping Lunch Room 
Accounts 
(Continued from page 22) 


order that the work may be kept-up-to- 
date. 


The books are closed once a year, the 
date being January 31, at which time a 
professional auditor is employed to verify 
the work. 


All work of the Auditing and the Ac- 
counting Departments is supervised close- 
ly by the head of the Commercial De- 
partment. 

Pupils do all this work willingly and 
faithfully just for the experience and 
the prestige it gives them. They receive 
no remuneration and no credits. 

There are a hundred and one things 
connected with our lunch room account- 
ing that have not been mentioned here. 
Any who wish further details may obtain 
them by writing to the Lowell High 
School Lunch Room. 


Home Economics in New 
York State 
(Continued from page 4) 


solve many of its perplexing problems. 
This is what we are trying to do in the 
organization of a homemaking program 
for the evening schools of the state. A 
large number of women as homemakers 
are waking up to the fact that to plan 
the proper food, clothing and housing for 
the family on a definite income is not an 
easy matter. To plan, select, purchase 
and prepare three meals a day is a real 
problem. The purchasing of clothing is 
probably a more important point in the 
clothing budget now than the construction, 
for so many garments are to be had ready 
to wear at reasonable prices. How to 
select for wearing qualities, whether the 
garment is to be purchased ready to wear 
or to be constructed is an urgent con- 
sideration for the homemaker. The hous- 
ing question presents itself with problems 
of rent and amount of space necessary 
for certain standards of living. Many 
families are forced to live in smaller 
quarters than a generation ago. This is 
due first to the high cost of living, and, 
second, to the many outside demands 
made upon the homemaker. She has her 
obligations to meet as a citizen and is 
active in community affairs. Moreover, 
she does not have the time to give to the 
care of the house that a woman of past 
generations did. 


Considering these problems the state 
department has set up a course which in- 
cludes the minimum essentials necessary 


for the homemaking vocation for which 
a state certificate is given. 

Classes in teacher training for evening 
schools have been set up in the large cen- 
ters of the state. From 60 to 120 hours 
of professional improvement courses have 
been offered and more than 1000 teachers 
have profited by the work. 

To illustrate more definitely the value 
of this work to the homes of the state, 
the following students’ stories are told. 


THE FAMILY CLOTHING BUDGET 


The reason I chose this project was be- 
cause we were spending too much money 
for clothes and yet did not have every- 
thing we needed because of poor planning. 
We had no definite plan for buying and 
remodeling our wardrobes. In fact I 
wanted to prove that some definite plans 
for clothing for the family would make 
the wardrobes more satisfactory and be 
a saving in money. 

I went about my project by dividing 
the amount set aside for clothing the 
family, among the three members appor- 
tioning it according to occupation and 
social life. I did not know the prices 
of all the garments so I explored the 
different department stores to learn costs 
and told the family where the needed 
garments could be bought wisely and well. 

After planning the budget we did not 
spend as much money on clothes and yet 
we had all the garments we needed. We 
knew just how much money we each 
could spend and so found the best for 
that amount of money. I proved to my 
mother that a clothing budget was a defi- 
nite help in making our wardrobes more 
satisfactory and less expensive. 

Now we are all better dressed than be- 
fore, there is no argument over who will 
have their new clothes first, and we can 
spend more money on food and things for 
the house. 


A PLEASANTER HOME 


For quite a long time I had wanted a 
library in one of our upstairs rooms. My 
family told me that they could not afford 
new furniture for it, so until I learned 
how to do over furniture, I thought it 
was impossible to have such a room. 

Our teacher taught us how to refinish 
old furniture. I found a very valuable 
old table, that my great grandfather had 
made, which my mother was using for a 
“milk table.” I asked mother for it and 
with proper materials set to work to 
prepare it for our library. The result 
was a beautifully, smooth shiny surface. 

‘For a bookcase I did over a wardrobe 
that had stood in the barn for several 
years. My dad put in shelves and I gave 
it the same finish as the table. I mures- 
coed the room in tan putting a brown 
paper border near the ceiling. I painted 
the woodwork a deep mahogany brown 
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and the curtains were white with an in- 
set of brown figure cretonne near the 
bottom. The floors were polished. 
Mother and I crocheted rag rugs from 
remnants of dresses. 

Now we have an attractive library from 
supposed junk and for little cost. 

We have improved our home life as 
well for we have a quiet, pretty room in 
which to read, write, sew or rest. The 
room I used had been a “catch all” with 
the door always closed but now we are 
proud to leave its door open. 








Food Study for High Schools 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
Home Economics, 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 























Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. a 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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“The making of New Year resolutions with many people reminds me of the average marriage 
contract. The woman promises to obey—the man promises to endow her with all of his 
earthly goods and then from that minute she does as she pleases while he spends his money 
| on red neckties and silk socks.” 
\ We do not ask you to make any resolutions, but we do ask you to consult your own best 
interest by using 
KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
and 
the papers that have made us thousands of business friends 
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Send for these “yee Bulletins--- 
HEY contain latest infor- proved scientific information re- F 
mation concerning balanced garding balanced _ breakfasts, 
meals and menu planning. luncheons and dinners. Here 


also are many clever solutions to 
your menu-planning problem. 


These bulletins are prepared 
and edited by practical experts 
who have studied your problems. 
All menus and recipes have been 
carefully tested by dietetic au- 
Here, free of charge, is ap- thorities. 


We furnish them in quantities 
for classroom work. You may 
have a single set for reference 
or sets for each member of your 
classes (sent in one mailing) as 
you prefer. Send coupon NOW, 


Subjects are as follows: 


1. Menus and Recipes for the School 5. Fruit Recipes for Special Occa- 
Lunch and the Training Diet. sions. 

2. Menus and Recipes for Balanced 6. Menus and Recipes for the Bal- 
Breakfast. anced Dinner. 

3. Holiday Fruit Recipes. 7. Decorative Fruit Salads. 

4. Menus and Recipes for the Bal- 8. Menus and Recipes for the Child’s 
anced Lunch. Diet. 


Home economics leaders have complimented us on these classroom helps. 
Cut out and mail coupon now. 





CALIFORNIA feat sigan retired <x Poy 


Please send me FREE California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


° 1929 Sunkist Bulle. Div. 101-E, Box 530, Station “C” 
Oranges Lemons tins for my personal Los Angeles, California 
use. (I can usé...... PMT Ce Ce are ee ee 


i OEY TOP A oe aca cnn udansnnecers 
Uniformly good sochomuc tennis ME + . 7 PPEEEETEOPES EPPA TS 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 











THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 


VINEGAR Co 


Wis Cc 
SN Sip, 
MANUFACTURERS 


on vINEGAR 





STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 











White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 








Free to Home Economics teachers — 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 1 Frying Facts. 

No. 2 Perfect Pies. 

No. 3 Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4 Quick Breads—Quickly made. 
No. 5 Desserts. 

No. 6 Soups and Sauces. 

No. 7 Candies and Confections. 

No. 8 Cheese and Eggs. 

No. 9 Yeast Breads. 


No. 10 School Lunches. 
No. 11 Fish and Meat Dishes. 
No. 12 Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat. A copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for demonstration manuals 
or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble—Dept. V-129, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 
i. {Stee hG lab as adh isastks abnie-l> deh nes cadabt ets e hays anes 














THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
327 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
New York City 
Washington, D. C. 


630 West 34th St. 
Langdon Station 
245-11th St. 
Twelfth and Pike ‘Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco, Cal, 
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The High School Girl’s 
Clothing Budget 


(Continued from page 6) 


increase the life of each garment—by se- 
lecting fabrics of good wearing quality. 
Not only fabrics of medium to high grade 
according to the quality of fiber used in 
the manufacture come into this group but 
also those whose construction, yarn, and 
weave will stand up under hard wear. 
The better fabric is also more apt to en- 
dure laundering and dry cleaning without 
injury than the poorer one, which is sig- 
nificant, in view of the fact as we have 
pointed out, that constant and proper care 
of clothing is another effective means of 
prolonging the life of a garment which is 
a timely help in solving some budget prob- 
lems, particularly those of the limited 
income. 

Probably the surest and most attractive 
aid to economy in dress is the ability to 
sew for oneself. It means the smartest 
appearance with the most drastic cuts in 
cost not only in dresses and sport suits 
but even coats, and of course, under- 
garments. It provides for good quality 
fabric and the best in design for any age 
student. It allows greater expression of 
individuality than the purchase of cloth- 
ing ready-to-wear for every type of pat- 
tern, sport, street, dress, school, and fa- 


brics of all colors, textures, and designs 
are available and entirely accessible the 
country over. Sewing is an art that was 
developed in the home before the day of 
factories, and continued more recently in 
the schools for the educational advantages 
it demonstrates, for the creative and con- 
structive impulses in the student it stimu- 
lates, and for the unquestionable economy 
it guarantees. It is estimated and con- 
clusively proved by studies carried on in 
universities today that from one-third to 
two-thirds of the retail cost of clothing 
is saved by making it, depeding, of 
course, upon the type of garment and the 
relative exclusiveness of the design, and 
the quality of materials. When we realize 
this, we see immediately that the high 
school girl can make her allowance for 
all makeable clothing, at least twice as 
elastic. This means a great deal to the 
girl having as much as $150 to spend 
annually. Consider, then, what it means 
to the girl having only $50 a year. 


There is opportunity in the teaching of 
clothing to develop an appreciation of 
dress and a pleasure in creating, through 
a series of constructive problems that en- 
able the girl while she is learning, and 
certainly when she is grown, to convert 
spare time into money, figuratively speak- 
ing. There is opportunity, in planning 
clothing budgets with the high school girl, 
by showing her how to plan constructively 
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and dress attractively, to point a lesson 
in contentment, in the fundamental beauty 
of dress that may be hers on the smallest 
allowance, in the chance for self expres- 
sion the creative handling of fabrics and 
color in clothing offers, in the value of 
an understanding of style as the inter- 
pretation of the current age. And, after 
all, isn’t that “making the most of the 
high school girl’s budget?” 


Teach the Boys to Cook and 
Sew 


(Continued from page 16) 


might have been expected, other boys 
became envious and we were all cluttered 
up with boys who begged to join the 
club, but we had to limit the member- 
ship to twenty in order to accomplish 
anything worth while. Many opportuni- 
ties naturally came to discuss food 
problems from a health standpoint, to 
give advice about choosing well balanced 
lunches, and how to form good food 
habits. 

The mothers and grandmothers ex- 
pressed their approval in very complimen- 
tary terms. Visitors were numerous and 
much astonishment was manifested at the 
progressive increase in interest with each 


lesson. 











purposes. 
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468 FourtH AVENUE 








MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 


ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was written 
especially to help teachers present attractively 
the care of the teeth, with a careful explana- feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
tion of the principles of dental hygiene. It also 
contains a tooth brush drill adapted to school 


Price 25 Cents 


Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Clty 


rative articles. 


WRIGHTS ; 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


& It turns itself 4 








Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 


practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CoO., 
DEPARTMENT H, 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color cards, also a sewing book. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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DOUICES Of MaleTials for use of OME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 


Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECONOMIST. 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 
issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home _ economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 

The Chicage Dietetic Supply House, 


1748 est Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 








Teachers Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 


A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 





Meat Charts and Recipes 


A series of charts showing the various 
cuts of meat and their uses, also un- 
usual recipes, adapted from French 
cookery on filing cards. 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department 
Chicago, II. 

















WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Enroll early for best vacancies. Free enrollment for normal and 


college graduates. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA 


DEPT. 15 


MONTANA 








The undernourished infant 
GAINS MATERIALLY 
in weight when 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
is added to its milk. 
Write for details. 
Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
111 Knox Avenue 


Johnstown, N. Y. 














So Many Teachers Read 


OTHER TEACHERS’ COPIES OF 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Why not subscribe and have a complete file for reference? The 
attached coupon will make it easy to receive this each month. 


PracticAL Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Send PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for one (1) year. 


PUMA ALA Se i Pets rs Cele haere 


PR re ate tig aeas.soe St 


I enclose $2.00 for one year. 








HEIGHT AND 
WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and 
girls showing weights for differ- 
ent ages and heights. A copy 
should be in every child’s hands 
to show them the importance of 
proper nutrition. 5 cents a copy. 
In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each, 


Lakeside Publishing 
Company 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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